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Where  the  Clyde  washes  Glasgow 


ReprinU  of  the  picture  in  this  advertisement^ 
without  the  advertising  text,  for  use  in  your 
classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Address 
The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


busy  Scots  work  refreshed 


Glasgow — ship  builder  to 
the  British  Commonwealth, 
manufacturer  of  hundreds  of  articles 
sold  ’round  the  world.  Bustling,  busy 
city.  But  not  too  busy  to  enjoy 
the  pause  that  refreshes  with 
ice-cold  Coca-Cola.  In  Glasgow,  as  in 
every  industrial  center, 
they  know  you  work  better  when 
you  work  refreshed. 


This  big  dipper  can 

remove  up  to  40  cubic 
yards  of  earth  at  a  bite. 
Surface  mining  with 
these  huge  “shovels” 
makes  it  possible  to  re¬ 
cover  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  too  close  to  the 
surface  to  be  safely 
mined  by  undergroimd 


hear  of  an  Vp&<fe  -<fom 


methods. 


Here  is  a  modem  preparation  plant  in  which  coal  is 
mechanically  cleaned,  impurities  are  removed  and 
the  coal  graded. 


Your  students  will  get  graphic  knowledge  about 
coal’s  extensive  use  in  our  modem  civilization 
through  our  new  pictme  book.  Pertinent  Facts 
About  Coal.  It  covers  industrial,  domestic  and 
chemical  uses  simply,  understandably.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  free  specimen  copy  today. 

BITUMINOUS  A  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Assocution 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


This  view  at  the  top  of  a  preparation  plant  shows 
twin  conveyors  which  are  bringing  up  the  freshly 
mined  coal.  From  here  on,  it  flows  by  gravity  and 
power  belt  tlirough  cleaning  and  grading  processes. 


Bitwmineus  Cool  InstHwte,  ldu«.  Dept.  R 
Southern  Suildlne/  Weshingten  %,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  a  free,  specimen  copy  of 
Pertinent  Facts  Aboitt  Coal. 

(PI EASE  PRINT) 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 

Name  of  srhnnl 


In  this  cool  mining  operation 

nobody  goes  underground  to  mine 
coal;  instead,  the  75-foot  earth-cover 
is  simply  scooped  aside  by  giant 
shovels  and  the  coal  uncovered  to 
the  sky!  Called  surface  mining,  this 
method  makes  use  of  huge  electric 
shovels,  some  costing  as  much  as  a 
million  dollars  apiece,  to  uncover  the 
coal  seam,  and  smaller  power 
shovels  to  load  coal  into  the  trucks 
that  carry  it  to  the  preparation  plant. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  ...  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  .  .  .  FUBLS  THB  FIRBS  .  .  .  POWIRS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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“/4/I  arithmetic  is  an  arith¬ 
metic  is  an  arithmetic”  is  the 
way  Gertrude  Stein  of 
happy  memory  would  have 
said  it.  We  say  it  differently, 
however,  because  an  arith¬ 
metic  textbook  is  not  by  any 
means  the  whole  story.  Every 
child  is  entitled  toacomplete 
arithmetic  program  consisting  of  textbooks, 
workbooks,  tests,  manipulative  devices 
and  a  methods  book.  WINSTON  offers 
just  such  a  program  carefully  integrated 
for  use  in  Grades  1-9. 

All  findings  by  modern  authorities  in  read¬ 
ing  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  quick  way  for  the  average  child  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  reading  vocabulary,  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  best  by  much  easy  reading  at  many 
stages.  EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING 
has  carried  out  these  findings  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  Levels  based  upon  child  ability 
from  Pre-Primer  groups  through  third  year. 
Schools  ever>  where  have  found  that  this 
.  level  plan  provides  maximum  reading  skill 
and  enriched  reading  experience. 

iVhat  makes  a  geography  NEW?  A  copy¬ 
right  date  or  the  way  in  which  material  is 
treated?  You  know  the  answer — if  a  geog¬ 
raphy  does  not  treat  regions  from  the 
standpoint  of  global  relations  and  if  it 
does  not  emphasize  social  living,  it  belongs 
to  the  prewar  era  regardless  of  copyri^t 
date.  TTne  WINSTON  Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls  OUR  NEIGHBORS  Series  isquickly 
gathering  fame  for  its  perceptive,  timeless, 
and  timely  handling  of  all  topics. 

TOM’S  TOWN,  second  book  for  second 
grade,  is  proving  a  worthy  successor  to 
NANCY'S  WORLD,  first  book  in  the 
new  WINSTON  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

Ask  your  Winston  representative  to  show 
you  the  list  of  changes  made  in  the  I9S0 
Edition  of  THE  WINSTON  DICTION¬ 
ARY  FOR  SCHOOLS— changes  which 
make  this  book  as  fresh  as  the  head¬ 
lines  in  tomorrow  morning’s  newspaper. 

What  makes  day  and  night  ?  What  are  the 
stars  made  of  and  how  far  are  they?  Have 
you  heard  an  old  man  say  it  would  rain 
because  his  rheumatism  was  bad?  How 
can  we  save  water?  As  long  as  youth  is 
youth,  these  and  many  other  questions 
will  be  pondered  in  their  “long,  long 
thoughts.’’  No  one  answers  them  more 
effectively  than  does  ^ 

Franklin  B,  Carroll,  \A 

Science  Department  ,M. 

Head,  Frankford  High  "0. 

School,  Philadelphia,  in  v\\',  il//. 
his  three-volume  INTER- 
PRETING  SCIENCE  7~- 

SERIES.  -A-TfPI- 


1010  Ar(h  St. 


Phi  la.  7 


McKee  Leads  The  Way 

The  Language  for  Meaning  Series 

Now  in  use  in  222  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  A 
complete  program  for  teaching  pupils,  Grades  2-8,  HOW  TO 
SPEAK  AND  WRITE  CORRECTLY. 

Textibooks  —  Workbooks  —  Teachers’  Guides 
Teste  —  Service  Materials 


Tests  With  K  Purpose 

The  Iowa  Every -Pupil 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills 

Instruction  and  guidance  are  greatly  improved  by  DIAGNOSING 
INDIVIDUAL  DIFFICULTIES  and  providing  suggestions  for 
REMEDIAL  WORK  in  Reading,  Language,  Arithmetic,  and 
Work-Study  Skills. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Batteries 
available  in  Four  Forms 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


432  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  series  is 

NOW  COMPLETE 


HISTORY 
ON  THE  MARCH 

ALLAN  NEVINS,  General  Consultant  for  the  Series 

Grade  3:  PIONEER  CHILDREN  OF  AMERICA 
By  Emerson,  Chase,  and  Nevins 
Grade  4:  LEADERS  IN  OTHER  LANDS 
By  Eaton,  Chase,  and  Nevins 
Grade  5  or  6:  MAKERS  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

By  Lansing,  Chase,  and  Nevins 
Grade  5  or  6:  BUILDERS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 
By  Hartman,  Sannders,  and  Nevins 
Grade  7  or  8:  AMERICA  — LAND  OF  FREEDOM 
By  Hartman,  Ball,  and  Nevins 
r  High  School  Grades:  AMERICA  IN  THE  WORLD 

'By  Lansing,  Chase,  and  Nevins 
Pupils’  Progress  Book  and  Teacher’s  Guide  for  each  text 


Grade  5  or  6: 


Grade  7  or  8: 


Junior  High  School  Grades: 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


180  Varick  Street 


New  York  14 
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New  Jersey  Bookmen  -  1950 


Allyn  &  Bacon 

11  E.  36th  St.,  N.Y.C.  16 

David  I.  Guthrie 

Americana  Corporation 
2  \V.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  19 

Lester  A.  Palmer 

5  Fairview  Terrace,  Maplewocl,  N.  J. 
American  Book  Company 
88  Le.\ington  .\ve.,  N.Y.C.  16 
L.  L.  Bruggeman  (non-res) 

Joseph  S.  K.  Hand 
Mo.v  305,  Mendliam,  N.  J. 

Victor  H.  Panek 

Bo.x  293,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

American  Art  Clay  Company 

James  M.  Linskey 

830  Charlotte  Terrace,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 
American  Crayon  Company 
Howard  L.  Miller 
4144  44th  St.,  Long  Island  City 

American  Eklucation  Press 
11  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.C.  18 

^Florence  M.  Bradley 

Walter  A.  Mackay 

446  Ridge  Road,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Geo.  C.  Brady,  Jr. 

3304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Richard  Best  Pencil  Company 

211  Mountain  Av.,  Springheld,  N.  J. 

Leonard  E.  Best 

Binney  &  Smith  Company 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.C.  17 

William  H.  Milliken,  Jr. 

John  Corso 

10  Crestmont  Road,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Robert  T.  Gemmel 

676  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Birchard  Co. 

285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16 
*  Louise  Lancaster 
3519  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 
♦Dorothy  Davis 

633  VV.  Seventh  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

468  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  16 

P.  Mortimer  Brown 

1142  Evergreen  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Stanley  Bowmar  Company 
513  W.  166th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Stanley  Bowmar 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

74  Park  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Louis  A.  Capicotto 

1960  E.  36th  St.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

Childcraft 

35  E.  W’acker  Drive,  Chicago  1 

♦Miss  Almita  L.  Wiley 

107  N.  Drexel  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Children’s  Reading  Service 
106  Beekman  St.;  N.Y.C.  7 
Herbert  Leeds 
8  Balfour  St.,  Elmont,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Compton  Company 
KXX)  N.  Dearlxirn  St.,  Chicago  10 
Herman  H.  Schnepel,  Jr. 

65  Randolph  PI.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Continental  Press 

College  Ave.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

C.  Raffensperger 

507  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


To  Our  School  Friends 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bookmen’s  Club  present  to  the 
school  people  of  New  Jersey  this 
19.50  directory  containing  the  com¬ 
plete  roster  of  the  Club. 

We  trust  that  it  will  save  you 
much  valuable  time  in  searching  for 
names  of  publishers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Please  file  it  in  a  convenient  place 
where  it  will  be  available  for  ready 
reference. 


Coronet  Instructional  Films 

Wendell  G.  Shields 

52  Oakland  Road,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
VV'ayne  &  Monmouth  Sts., 

Jersey  City  3 

William  P.  S.  Burrell 

Bo-x  71,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City  4 

Dennoyer  Geppert  Co. 

513  W.  166th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Wm.  E.  Perry 

19  Walnut  Terrace,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Doubleday  &  Company 
Institutional  Dept., 

(Jarden  City,  L.  I. 

Romeyn  L.  Utley 
26  Elk  Ave.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Eagle  Pencil  Company 
703  E.  13th  St.,  N.Y.C.  9 

Ralph  A.  Kennedy 
Francis  T.  Brabson 
312  Garth  Road,  Oreland,  Pa. 

Educational  Materials,  Inc. 

46  E.  11th  St.,  N.Y.C.  3 

Anthony  Parisi 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc 

450  W.  56th  St.,  N.Y.C.  19 

John  H.  Trux,  Jr. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc. 
342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  17 
Edward  R.  Johnson 
18  Main  St.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Eberhard  Faber  Pencil  Co. 

37  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22 

James  Farrell 

4719  Cedar  Ave.,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 

Eye  Gate  House 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.C.  18 

Thomas  A.  Dalton 

42  Garden  St.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Thomas  A.  Shepard 

537  Summer  Ave.,  Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Field  Enterprises 
Suite  2406,  P.S.P'.S.  Building 
12  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7 
M.  H.  Forbes 
Lester  L.  Naegle 

1 1  Madison  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

*  Indicates  Associate  Member 


FoUett  Publishing  Company 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10 

Austin  Leavens 

49  E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ralph  Crouthamel 
Box  62,  Verona,  N.  J. 

Garrett  Buchanan  Company 
12-26  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

H.  D.  Evans 

120  Marne  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
George  F.  Roberts 

115  Washington  Av.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Ginn  &  Company 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  11 

Edward  R.  Caswell 

18  Campbell  Road,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Willard  Ives  Kimm 

47  Park  Ave.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

I.  Newton  Bell 

66  West  St.,  VVarwick,  N.  Y. 

The  Grade  Teacher  Magazine 
Darien,  Conn, 

Howard  R.  Myers 

5100  Springfield  Ave.,  IMiiladelphia  43 

Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

330  \V.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Lawrence  J.  Franklin 

271  Greenwich  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Grolier  Society 
Ralph  B.  Yonker 
954  Crefeld  St.,  Elkins  Park  17, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Hale  &  Co-Cadmus  Books 

D.  L.  O’Neill 

15  N.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hammett  Company 

330  jellift'  Ave.,  Newark  8,  N.  J. 

Walter  E.  Haggerty 

15  Cedars  Road,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Hiram  S.  Jackson 
Box  66,  F'air  Haven,  N.  J. 

Frank  C.  Johnson 

174  S.  Orange  Ave.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

W.  L.  Martin 

Box  74,  Brookside,  N.  J. 

William  B.  Shepard 
Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Hardscrabble  Road,  Bernards  Twp., 

R.  D.,  Morristown,  N.  J, 

Harcourt  Brace  &  Company 
383  Madison  Ave,,  N.Y.C.  17 
Hiram  B.  Gerboth 
122  Kenilworth  Road, 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Harper  Brothers 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  16 

William  A.  Codding 

Edouard  de  Merlier 

233  Oak  Terrace.  Mt.  Penn, 

Reading,  Pa. 

Harr  Wagner  Company 
()09  Misson  St.,  San  Francisco 
W.  M.  Culp 

D.  C.  Heath  Company 
180  Varick  St.,  N.Y.C.  14 
Harold  H.  Elting 

lUO  Battin  Road,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 

Hinds  Hayden  and  Eldridge 
Fifth  Ave.  &  18th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

R.  Warren  Clymer 
illington,  N.  J. 
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Henry  Holt  &  Company 

257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10 

Franklin  C.  Willey 

139  Sherman  Ave.,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

Houghton-Mifflin  Company 

R.  W.  Dougherty 

43  Newell  Drive,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  Reinert 

206  Oran^je  Ave.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Howard  R.  Sawford 
305  N.  Mountain  Ave., 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Samuel  D.  Thompson  (non-res) 

79  Mountain  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Iroquois  Publishing  Company 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  B.  M.  Farnsworth 
180  Main  St.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Keystone  View  Company 
219  E.  44th  St.,  N.Y.C.  17 

Wm.  J.  Fairbank,  Jr. 

21  Gesner  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 

Kurtz  Brothers 

4th  and  Reed  Sts.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Carl  A.  Soderlund 

1105  Linden  St.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Laidlaw  Brothers 
221  Fourth  .\ve.,  N.Y.C.  3 
Donald  Collins 
Demarest,  N.  J. 

Edwin  H.  Neil 

607  Township  Line  Rd.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5 
Joseph  L.  Pennington 

Lyons  &  Carnahan 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

J.  K.  Snyder 

246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  1 

W.  A.  Corrie 

Schivera  Ave.,  Freehold,  N.  J.' 

McGraw  Hill  Company,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.C.  18 

Dan  Bacon,  Jr. 

1  Gwenyth  Way,  Trenton  9,  N.  J. 

Ray  E.  Barber 

16.58  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  19 

George  M.  Davey 

21  Hilltop  PI.,  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

McKinley  Publishing  Company 
809-811  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia  30 
A.  E.  McKinley 

The  Macmillan  Company 
f)0  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  11 
Henry  Happ,  Jr.  (non-res) 

67  Abbotsford  Road,  N.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
R.  A.  Bartlett 

269  Bay  Ave.,  Glen  RidKC,  N.  J. 

Carl  R.  Herckner 

181  Grant  Ave.,  Erlton,  N.  J. 

H.  Glen  Shoemaker  (non-res) 

236  Cherry  La.,  Merwood,  U.  Darby,  Pa. 

Magnus  Brush  and  Craft  Materials 
108  Franklin  St.,  N.Y.C.  13 
Manuel  Magnus 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Company 
1780  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  19 
Walter  A.  Mackay 
446  Rid^e  Road,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
243  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Carl  Lenz 

National  Forum,  Inc. 

407  So.  Dearl)orn  .St.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

K.  L.  Cochran 


Newson  &  Company 
72  Fifth  .Ave.,  N.Y.C.  11 
T.  K.  Ellis 

110  Woodside  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Noble  &  Noble 
72  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  11 

Edward  J.  Gavin 

22  Charles  Terrace,  Waldwick,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Company 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10 
Albert  B.  Bolinder 

169  Evergreen  PI.,  W.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Ouderkirk,  Jr.  (non-res) 
ohn  J.  Flanagan 

*.  O.  Box  433,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.C.  3 

Marcel  L.  Doublier 

York  Road,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

111  Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  11 
C.  C.  Mullen 

1012  Spring  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Fitz  Roy  Walling 

Keyport  Roa<i,  New  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Warren  L.  Gabler 

Box  235,  Oakland.  N.  J. 

Reader’s  Digest  Educ.  Service 
353  Fourth  .Ave.,  N.A'.C. 

*Alice  H.  Willard 

Republic  Book  Company 
115  E.  .53rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  22 
A.  L.  Corrado 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 
624  N.  (iilmor  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lee  Walrath 

629  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Row,  Peterson  Company 
104  S.  Lexington  St., 

W’hite  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Leslie  Beall 

William  T.  McGowan,  Jr. 

260-33  73rd  Ave.,  Floral  Park.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

William  H.  Sadlier,  Inc. 

11  Park  PI..  N.Y.C.  7 
Louis  J.  Scherer 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  Company 
221  E.  20th  St.,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 
William  H.  Wiley 

233  Clinton  Place,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Scholastic  Publications 
220  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.C.  17 
^Genevieve  Bohland 
.•\pt.  304,  60  N.  .Arlington  Ave., 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Science  Research  Associates 
1700  Prairie  .Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 
Arthur  M.  Potter 
P.  O.  Box  1368,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Company 
114  E.  23rd  St..  N.Y.C.  10 
James  W.  Campbell 
40  Lakeview  Drive,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
William  Van  Tuinen 
116  Second  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N,  J, 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  17 
Charles  A.  Barbier 
Earl  Scovil 
Box  787,  Butler.  N.  J. 

Thomas  M.  Gilmartin 
Mount  Kemble  Lake,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Silver  Burdett  Company 
45  E.  17th  St.,  N.Y.C.  3 
Theodore  R.  Rodgers 
25  Park  Circle,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
William  B.  McKnight 
1503  Lakeside  Ave.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
The  L.  W.  Singer  Company  > 
T.  K.  Ellis 

110  Woodside  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

South-Western  Publishing  Co. 

345  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  13 

Francis  E.  Carr 

721  Collenbrook  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Teachers  Protective  Union' 

116  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Beach 

925 -Melrose  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

'^Emily  B.  Bolopue  (Mrs.  C.  A.) 

39  N.  Fullerton  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  University  Publishing  Co. 

239  Fourth  .Ave.,  N.Y.C.  3 
Charles  W.  Herman 
E  Lakeside  Trail,  E.  Fay  son  Lake, 
Butler,  N.  J. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 

250  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  .5 

Alma  Laird 

Laurence  J.  Swinburne 

24  Windsor  Court,  Maybrook  Garden, 

Maywood,  N.  J. 

Webster  Publishing  Company 
1808  Washington  .Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ben  R.  Runkle 

27  Macopin  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Welch  Manufacturing  Co. 

1515  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago  10 

P.  C.  Webber 

Box  30,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 

J  M.  Wineland  Co. 

600  Second  St.,  Juniata  Sta., 
.Altoona,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Wineland 

John  C.  Winston  Company 

1006-16  .Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

John  F.  Pyle 

Sam  B.  McDowell 

328  Gardner  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Wayman 

F.  Main  St.,  .Mendham,  N.  1. 

World  Book  Company 
Yonkers  5.  N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  Renick 

880  Fernwood  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Zaner  Bloser  Co. 

612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 

Robert  Bloser 

"’Emma  G.  Myers  (Miss) 

Lightstreet,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

T.  M.  Gottry 

.Apt.  B-1,  10  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Peter  B.  Hall 

316  John  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
LeRoy  E.  Jay 

163  Passaic  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Ray  F.  Knowlton 
.Apt.  L54,  Jericho  Manor, 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

M.  E.  McMahon 
33  Mollie  Pitcher  Village  Ct., 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Rea 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  Scott 

317  S.  Church  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elmer  D.  Wagner 
Pennington,  N.  J. 

John  W.  Weeks 

22  St.  Luke’s  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Small  Wonder*.* 

McaaiMe  !>•' 


So  small,  they're  convenient  os  o 
compact ...  so  vronderful,  they're 
spendable  like  cosh  wherever 
she  goes.  And  so  safe  too,  if  lost 
or  stolen  they  ore  promptly  re¬ 
funded.  Small  wonder  she  would 
not  be  without  them.  In  denomi¬ 
nations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100.  Cost  75t  for  each  $100. 
Buy  them  at  your  bonk  before 
you  leave! 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BACKED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YO«K 

in.  'H'it/e  f^mjein^ 

M«nbnr  Fadaral  X>vpo«lt  Innmncn  Corporattoo 


QUut 

Baddc 

Rjeadeiti 


Here  Are  Children's  Favorite  Readers 

This  popular  new  series  presents  material  of  high  interest  and 
quality  at  every  level — stories  that  abound  in  humor,  suspense, 
and  surprise.  A  real  program  of  poetry,  too,  is  built  into  the  books. 

Here  is  a  series  that  is  the  work  not  only  of  reading  experts 
but  of  an  expert  in  children’s  literature. 

Complete  equipment  for  teaching  reading  and  books  through 
grade  6  available.  Also  a  book  for  teachers  by  senior  author 
David  H.  Russell.  Children  Learn  to  Read.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  todav.  A 


Qlfut  ana  Qo4ftaja4iM 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 1 


•  A  T  g  P  I- 


NeiUA  te4i 

^  1950 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 


FORM 


V 


also  available  are 
forms  R,  S,  T,  U 


Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 


FORM 


s 


also  available  is 
form  R 


Wo^dA  Rooh  Qo4nfUi4Uf> 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON  5,  NEW  YORK 
C.  C.  RENICK,  STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 
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We  Run  A  Youth  Hostel 


A  Teacher-HoiiHeparent  gives  a  close-up  on  a  movement  which 
helps  youth  —  and  adults  —  to  see  their  own  and  other  lands 
intimately  and  inexpensively. 


By  PAUL  S.  ENSMIISGER 

Principal,  Cape  May  High  School 


THIS  IS  A  typical  evening  in  the 
American  Youth  Hostel  which  my 
wife  and  I  operate  as  a  hobhy. 

The  group  is  composed  of  several 
smaller  groups,  including  four  Newr 
Yorkers,  a  professor  and  his  wife  from 
Lehigh  University;  three  couples  from 
Bethlehem,  Fa.;  a  family  of  four  from 
f  Dunellen,  a  couple  of  boys  from  Balti¬ 
more.  girl  scouts  from  Harrisburg,  and 
three  hoys  and  five  girls  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

They  prepare  and  cook  their  meal  as 
a  group,  sit  around  the  tables  to  eat  it. 
then  clear  away  the  left-overs  and  wash 
the  dishes — all  in  a  congenial  and 
happy  mood,  sharing  the  duties.  After 
the  kitchen-dining  room  is  all  tidied 
up,  they  push  the  tables  and  benches 
to  one  side,  start  the  music,  and  have 
a  square  dance.  The  music  may  be 
supplied  by  the  record-player  or  by  a 
guitar  or  mandolin  in  the  hands  of  a 
hosteler.  Some  hike  to  the  beach  and 
.  have  a  wiener  roast,  while  the  rest  sit 
around  the  outdoor  fireplace  on  our 
grounds.  Before  the  fire  dies  down 
there  will  be  stories  and  songs. 

\  A  hostel  in  its  simplest  form  is  an 
inexpensive  overnight  accommodation 
with  cooking  facilities.  It  is  located  in 
a  building  belonging  to  the  house- 
parents  and  remodeled  by  the  hostelers, 
houseparents.  or  sponsors.  It  is  seldom 
a  specially  built  lodge  as  ours  happens 
to  be.  Bunkrooms  and  kitchens  have 


Yonthfnl  travellers  on  their  way. 


I>een  set  up  in  barns,  garages,  former 
tool-sheds  or  remodeled  corncribs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  simplicity  of  the  accom¬ 
modations,  hostel  rates  are  very 
reasonable,  and  the  venture  is  non¬ 
profit.  Overnight  accommodations  cost 
forty  cents  for  those  under  21,  and  half 
a^  dollar  for  others.  Sleeping  quarters 
mtiy  be  in  hay,  straw,  on  cots,  or  even 
in  feather  beds.  Cooking  facilities 
vary  from  outdoor  fireplaces  to  electric 
plates  or  city  gas. 

My  wife  and  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  travel,  and  we  have  found 
that  operating  a  hostel  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  it;  it  brings  the  world  to  our 
door.  During  the  past  season  we  had 
as  hostelers  a  librarian  from  Alaska, 
the  secretary  to  a  UN  delegate  from 
Capetown.  South  Africa,  an  interpreter 
and  an  exchange  teacher  from  France, 
a  naturalist  from  Switzerland,  and  a 
statistician  from  England. 

Incidentally,  American  Youth  Hostel¬ 
ers  need  not  be  young.  Most  of  our 
guests  are  between  18  and  6.S.  but  one 
may  become  a  hosteler  if  he  is  “four  or 
ninety-four.”  However,  the  older 
hostelers  are  youthful  in  spirit. 

This  hobby  of  mine  is  a  full-time 
summer  job!  After  the  hosteler 
arrives,  he  signs  the  register,  surrenders 
his  pass  (membership  card),  which 
wt  hold  until  he  leaves.  We  then  give 
him  a  blanket  and  assign  him  to  a  place 
in  the  hostel.  The  bulletin  board  tells 


him  the  location  of  grocery  stores, 
churches,  and  places  and  types  of 
wholesome  entertainment  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  it  also  suggests  interesting  or 
historical  places  to  visit. 

When  his  visit  comes  to  an  end.  he 
tidies  up  the  bunk-room  and  kitchen, 
returns  the  blanket  and  pays  the  fee  to 
my  wife,  who  acts  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  After  I  inspect  the  quarters  and 
find  them  in  satisfactory  condition,  we 
return  his  pass  and  he  starts  on  his 
way  for  a  new  adventure. 

On  the  grounds.  1  have  put  up 
various  outdoor  games — such  as  an  out¬ 
door  checker  board  (9  ft.  by  9  ft. (,  a 
volley-ball  court,  quoits,  croquet,  a  soft- 
ball  diamond,  bean-bag  shuffle-board, 
skittles,  dart  base-ball.  etc.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  building  and  improving  the 
hostel  and  grounds,  adding  other 
amusements.  I  am  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  hostel  and  grounds. 
Then  too,  I  take  time  to  play  games 
with  the  hostelers  and  chat  with  them 
about  their  past  trips  and  future  plans. 

They  are  most  appreciative  of  any¬ 
thing  you  do  for  them.  After  a  group 
leaves,  we  often  find  a  new  utensil,  such 
as  a  frying  pan.  kettle,  dish-pan.  toaster 
or  even  an  alarm  clock,  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  hostel. 

Any  one  may  become  a  hosteler  by 
applying  to  American  Youth  Hostels, 
Inc..  National  Headquarters.  6  East 
39th  St..  New  York  16.  New  York  or 


T'he  Ensminger  Hostel  in  Cape  May. 
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to  the  Pennsylvania  Council,  AYH, 
1233  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna., 
for  a  Youth  Hostel  Pass  which  costs 
$2  (for  those  under  21),  or  $3.  With 
the  pass,  comes  a  subscription  to  the 
AYH  Knapsack,  a  quarterly  with  maps 
and  descriptions  of  American  Hostels. 
Those  who  apply  for  a  pass  must  agree 
to  observe  hostel  customs — no  hitch¬ 
hiking,  no  smoking,  no  drinking  and 
early  hours.  Hostelers  put  lights  out  by 
10  P.  M.  and  are  up  by  7.  All  hostelers 
carry  a  sheet,  sleeping  sack,  simple 
eating  utensils  and  personal  toilet 
articles.  The  hostel  supplies  blankets 
and  cooking  utensils. 

The  purposes  of  the  Hostel  movement 
are  to  lead  the  youth  of  the  world  back 
to  nature  and  a  natural  life — ^to  help 
them  discover  the  particular  joys  of 
the  leisurelv  modes  of  travel — to  train 


youth  in  self-discipline  and  independ¬ 
ence,  and  to  prepare  youth  for  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  and  peace.  Through 
this  movement  last  summer  thousands 
of  young  Americans  traveled  through 
the  great  American  outdoors  and  in 
other  lands  at  an  average  living  cost  of 
$1.25  a  day.  They  chalked  up  a  total 
of  some  30,000  “overnights”  in  160 
supervised  hostels  in  29  states.  Others 
used  scores  of  similar  hostels  abroad. 

Every  teacher  should  know  about, 
and  many  teachers  can  benefit  directly 
by  hostelling.  It  develops  a  high  sense 
of  values  because  it  requires  real  effort 
for  every  experience  gained.  It  offers 
young  people  a  practical  program  of 
travel  and  recreation  unduplicated  by 
any  existing  organization,  and  open  for 
use  by  all  other  youth  groups. 


ADMINISTERING  VISUAL  AIDS 

By  F.  r.  HOLBEIN 
Mount  Hollv* 


WHILE  MANY  SCHOOLS  are  now 
equipped  with  adequate  visual  aids 
equipment,  it  does  not  always  receive 
its  maximum  use  and  contribute  fully 
as  an  educational  medium  because 
classroom  teachers  frequently  have 
difficulty  in  finding  the  time  to  master 
the  operation  of  the  equipment,  or 
because,  being  human,  they  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  learn  something  which 
appears  more  difficult  than  it  actually  is. 

Although  the  precedures  developed 
for  use  in  the  Brainerd  and  Junior 
Schools  are  not  perfect,  especially  in 
that  they  do  not  usually  provide  for 
previewing  by  the  teacher,  they  have 
made  visual  aids,  as  a  part  of  class¬ 
room  instruction,  easily  available  to  all 
31  teachers;  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  encouraged  wide  use  of  the  avail¬ 
able  equipment.  This  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  silent  and  two  sound  movie 
projectors,  two  'slide  projectors,  a 
baloptican  and  a  combination  film  strip 
and  .34  mm.  slide  projector.  There  is  a 
fully  equipped  visual  aids  room  for 
showing  films  and  slides  in  the  Brainerd 
School,  while  the  Junior  School  has  an 
auditorium  with  a  permanent  screen 
and  with  drarres  for  darkening  the 
room. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Our  visual  aids  program  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Herman  F.  Oschell. 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  science  in¬ 
structor.  Mr.  Oschell  sees  that  all 
teachers  have  the  visual  materials 
scheduled  and  shown  to  their  classes 

•  Mr.  Hoit>cin  is  principal  of  Brainerd  and 
Junior  School*,  Mount  (folly. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Teacher  . 

Check :  Sound . .  Silent . .  Reels . .  Slides . . . 

Title  . 

Exhibit  . 

Return  by  . 


(To  Be  Completed  by  Teacher ( 

Date  to  be  shown .  Time . 

Place  . 

(Now  send  to  Visual  Aids  Adviser  I 


Operator:  1. 

2. 

Adviser  .... 


(Return  to  teacher) 


(Complete  After  Showing) 

Number  of  Showings . 

Attendance  . 

How  did  operators  function?.... 


when  they  so  request.  He  supervises 
approximately  30  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  boys,  who  are  trained  to  operate 
the  school’s  equipment.  These  boys, 
who  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
o(>erating  the  equipment  and  who  seem 
to  have  some  mechanical  aptitude,  are 
taken  from  all  eight  sections  of  the 
school’s  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes, 
so  that  no  class  is  drawn  on  too  heavily 
in  providing  operators.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  boys  used,  no  operator 
is  required  to  miss  an  undue  number  of 
his  regular  classes  in  the  operation  of 
the  equipment. 

SCHEDULING 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  to 
order  visual  materials  in  advance  for 
the  year.  This  is  done  each  April  for 
the  following  year.  Aside  from  a  few 
special  films  or  slides  which  are  rented, 
all  materials  are  borrowed  from  the 
-New  Jersey  State  Museum. 

In  order  not  to  overtax  our  facilities 
each  teacher  is  limited  in  the  number 
of  visual  aids  which  may  be  requested. 
In  grades  I-III  this  is  four  films,  five 
sets  of  slides,  and  four  exhibits  of  other 
types  per  year;  in  grades  IV-VlIl  it  is 
six  films.  8  sets  of  slides,  and  four 
exhibits.  This  limit  necessitates  that 
each  teacher  choose  carefully  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  will  best  supplement  the 
planned  units. 

The  accompanying  form  indicates  the 
procedure  when  films  or  slides  reach 
the  school.  The  teacher  for  whom  the 
material  has  been  ordered  is  informed 
that  it  has  arrived,  and  is  told  the  type 
of  material,  the  title,  and  the  date  by 
which  it  must  be  returned.  The 


Indicate  Break*  or  Damage  to  Film* 

or  other  Materials . 

Were  material*  shown  appropriate 

(or  class?  . 

Signature  . 

Return  this  to  junior  office  with  materials 

teacher  then  indicates  where  he  would 
like  the  material  shown  and  the  pre¬ 
ferred  time;  he  then  sends  the  form 
back  to  the  visual  aids  adviser. 

Mr.  Oschell  checks  to  see  that  there 
are  no  time  or  place  conflicts  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment;  he  lists  the  names 
of  the  operators,  and  returns  the  form 
to  the  teacher. 

After  -the  material  has  been  shown, 
the  teacher  completes  the  form,  indi¬ 
cating  the  number  of  showings  and  the 
attendance  (information  which  the 
State  Museum  needs),  how  the  opera¬ 
tors  functioned,  any  damage  to  the 
material,  and  whether  the  material  was 
suitable  for  the  class.  The  operator 
then  returns  the  form,  together  with  the 
film  or  slides,  to  the  office. 

Another  form  goes  to  the  operator 
who  is  to  show  the  materials.  One 
side  of  the  form  tells  him  the  teacher 
for  whom  he  is  to  show  the  film  or 
slides,  the  place,  the  period,  the  type  of 
material  to  be  shown,  whether  he  is  to 
rewind  the  film  if  one  is  used,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  film,  slides  and  pro¬ 
jector  after  showing.  The  other  side  of 
the  form  notifies  the  teacher  from 
whose  class  he  will  lie  absent. 

Finally  we  have  a  master  schedule  of 
the  film  or  slide  showings  for  each  day. 
Made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  is 
sent  to  the  principal  so  that  conflicts 
in  scheduling  the  visual  aids  room  or 
the  auditorium  for  other  purposes  may 
he  avoided.  Then,  too,  this  allows  the 
principal  to  adjust  his  .schedule  in  order 
to  be  present  and  assist  any  of  the  less 
competent  operators  with  the  visual 
aids  equipment. 
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WILL  POLIO  BE  CONQUERED?  It  is  tOO 
early  to  answer  with  a  definite 
“Yes,”  but  there  is  reason  to  be  confi¬ 
dent  that  epidemics  throughout  the 
country  in  the  past  few  years — reach¬ 
ing  an  all-record  high  in  1949 — may 
sometime  be  brought  under  control. 

Scientists  striving  to  find  a  preven¬ 
tive  for  this  disease  are  no  longer 
groping  in  the  dark.  Their  researches 
have  already  identified  three  types  of 
polio  virus  and  laboratory  animals 
have  been  successfully  vaccinated 
against  all  three,  giving  hope  for  the 
possibility  of  similar  protection  for 
man.  But  there  are  probably  still  more 
types  of  the  polio  virus,  and  research  is 
now  concentrated  on  finding  all  the 
types  capable  of  causing  the  human 
disease. 

A  significant  recent  discovery  is  a 
means  of  growing  the  members  of  the 
poliomyelitis  virus  family  away  from 
the  body,  i.e.,  a  test-tube  culture.  This 
is  a  great  step  forward. 

But  meantime  there  is  the  interval 
during  which  we  must  continue  to  do 
the  best  we  can! 

Fortunately,  that  “best”  is  steadily 
being  bettered.  Just  as  the  wounds  of 
our  soldiers  in  World  War  II  gave 
physicians  immense  experience  in 
surgery,  so  care  of  the  many  polio 
patients  of  the  past  few  years  is  result¬ 
ing  in  constantly  improved  treatment 
for  them.  Beyond  that,  the  epidemics 
have  alerted  the  whole  country,  and 
where  formerly  such  an  emergency 
brought  confusion,  now  many  com¬ 
munities  are  organized  beforehand  for 
such  a  contingency.  Since  it  must  be 
assumed  that  until  the  disease  is  under 
control,  there  will  be  some  thousands 
ol  cases  each  summer,  this  state  of 
preparedness  is  of  utmost  importance. 

A  FAMILY  DISEASE 

We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  how 
polio  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another,  but  the  body  of  evidence  points 
to  close  personal  contact  as  the  usual 
means,  such  contact  as  occurs  princi¬ 
pally  within  the  home — using  the  same 
toilet  facilities,  sleeping  in  the  same 
room  or  bed.  eating  the  same  food  with 
the  same  utensils,  kissing,  wrestling, 
playing  with  the  same  toys,  etc.  In¬ 
deed,  polio  is  now  classed  as  a  family 
disease.  Where  one  meml)er  of  a  family 
contracts  it,  the  other  susc-eptible  mem- 
hers.  as  well  as  intimate  associates,  are 
usually  foutul  on  examination  to  have 
the  virus  in  their  bodies,  even  though 
they  may  not  he  made  ill  by  it. 

Last  summer,  for  instance,  one 
family  in  New  jersey  had  four  polio 
patients,  ranging  in  age  froDt  5V->  to 

•  Dr.  Weigcle  is  medical  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  ContattioUH  DiseaMes  in  the  N.  J. 
State  Department  of  Health. 


The  Teacher  and 

Infantile  Paralysis 


By  CARL  WEIGELE,  M.D* 


2V2  years  old.  The  fifth  child,  an 
infant,  escaped  the  illness.  The  four 
children  were  admitted  to  Belleville 
Isolation  Hospital  between  August  14 
and  16. 

One  little  girl,  two  and  half  years  old, 
recovered  in  two  weeks,  and  was  taken 
home  with  no  apparent  ill  effects.  The 
other  three,  when  the  infectious  stage 
had  passed,  were  transferred  to  the 
Newark  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital 
for  further  treatment.  Two  boys  were 
discharged  two  and  three  months  later, 
but  continued  to  receive  physical 
therapy  treatments.  The  oldest  girl 
was  the  most  seriously  affected;  she 
remained  in  the  hospital  nearly  four 
months,  and  wears  a  brace  on  her  right 
"^^g  as  a  support  for  weakened  muscles. 
All  of  the  children  are  now  well  and 
actively  back  at  play. 

Although  few  families  have  had  as 
many  polio  patients,  this  one  illustrates 
the  belief  that  a  polio  epidemic  is 
largely  a  series  of  family  outbreaks. 

That  New  Jersey  family  is  not 
wtalthy,  and  polio  is  an  expensive 
disease.  All  in  all  the  four  children 
were  in  the  hospital  over  26  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  needed  and 
received  a  great  deal  of  individual  care. 
Some  of  the  children  are  still  being 
given  physical  therapy  treatments,  and 
for  one  child  such  treatments  will  be 
needed  for  some  time.  If  the  parents 
had  to  meet  the  bills  alone,  they  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  do  it;  few  families 
could.  But  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  is  behind  them, 
and  behind  all  polio  patients,  footing 
those  bills  the  family  cannot  afford  to 
pay.  The  greater  part  of  the  nmney 
contributed  during  the  March  of  Dimes 
goes  for  this  purpose. 

PREC'AITIONS 

Since  p<dio  appears  to  l>e  a  family 
disease,  it  is  obvious  that  one  sensible 
piecaution  during  an  epidemic  is  to 
keep  children  with  their  ow  n  friends,  to 
avoid  letting  them  mix  with  jieople  they 
have  not  been  with  right  along,  espe¬ 
cially  in  close  daily  living.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  w  hether  the  casual  contacts  of  school 
or  playground  or  even  sitting  in  a 
movie  have  much  to  do  with  passing 
the  infection  from  one  jierson  to 
another. 

There  arc  other  precautions  to  ob¬ 
serve  during  the  polio  season.  It  has 
been  found  that  if  a  person  already  has 
the  virus  in  his  body,  and  this  may  lie 
the  case  without  his  being  aware  of  it. 


over-fatigue  or  chilling  is  likely  to  be 
dangerous.  Either  one  may  cause  what 
might  have  been  a  light  ca.se  to  become 
a  serious  one.  People,  therefore,  should 
be  discouraged  from  working  or  play¬ 
ing  so  hard  as  to  get  very  tired,  and 
from  sitting  about  in  wet  bathing  suits, 
or  staying  too  long  in  very  cold  water, 
and  so  getting  chilled. 

It  is  believed  that  the  virus  usually 
enters  the  body  through  the  mouth  and 
that  any  breaking  of  the  lining  of  the 
throat  gives  it  an  easy  entry  to  the 
central  nervous  system.  Doctors  there¬ 
fore  advise  postponing  tonsil  or  ade¬ 
noid  operations,  if  not  immediately 
necessary,  until  the  epidemic  season  is 


THE  TEACHER  AND  POLIO 

Teachers  realize  that  epidemics  of 
infantile  paralysis  are  unpredictable 
and  that  last  year  New  Jersey  had  more 
than  ISOO  reported  cases.  As  spring 
comes  ’round  and  warm  weather  ap¬ 
proaches.  many  a  one  is  asking  herself, 
“Will  it  come  again?  If  it  visits  my 
s«hool.  what  can  I  do?” 

In  the  first  place,  she  is  a  teacher, 
and  can  prepare  herself  to  answer  the 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  her  by 
pupils  or  parents.  It  is  nut  difficult  to 
master  the  few  facts  that  are  help¬ 
ful  to  the  public,  and  pamphlets 
giving  such  information  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.*  It  reassures  a  mother’s 
anxious  heart  to  learn,  for  instance, 
how  small  a  percentage  of  polio  patients 
suffer  any  {lermanent  parahsis.  and 
that  even  these  few  can  often  be  saved 
from  the  deformities  that  once  followed 
in  the  path  of  what  has  been  called  “the 
crippler.” 

During  an  epidemic  of  polio, 
children  sometimes  are  infected  by  the 
extreme  fears  of  their  elders.  This  is 
another  opp«irtunity  for  the  teacher  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  But  unless  they 
show  fear  or  ask  questions,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  lietter  not  to  dwell  on  the  subject 
with  children  of  elementary  school  age 
who  are  too  young  to  consider  it  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view.  With  their 
ei'.trance  into  high  school,  however, 
they  may  study  poIit>  along  with  other 
communi''abIe  diseases. 


{Continued  on  Pafe  2*)3> 

•  120  Broadway,  New  YorL  5,  N.  Y'.  Mrile 
for  the  ‘'Hiah  School  I'nit  on  Polioinveli- 
lis”,  Fublicalions  N*>s.  II  and  12. 
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We  use  group  dynamics.  We  should 
do  so  consciously,  recognizing  the  ends 
heyond  those  immediately  in  view. 


By  EUGENE  G.  ff  ILKINS 

Dean  of  Instruction,  Newark  STC 


Group  Dynamics  At  ALL  Levels 


From  kindergarten  through  college,  we  should  give  pupils  the 
chance  to  take  part  in  group  action  and  to  learn  by  experience 
how  people  work  together  successfully. 


The  importance  of  being  able  to 
discuss  and  develop  ideas  in  a  group 
makes  group  dynamics  one  of  the 
primary  tools  of  communication  in  a 
democracy.  It  extends  the  idea  that 
“two  heads  are  better  than  one”  into 
the  concept  that  many  minds  and  hearts 
working  together  not  only  solve  more 
problems,  hut  arrive  at  the  solutions 
with  an  attitude  and  understanding 
acceptable  for  group  action. 

The  free  interplay  of  ideas  among 
individuals  in  a  democracy  is  of  utmost 
importance  for  the  good  life,  or  even 
as  Vannevar  Bush  clearly  points  out 
in  “Modern  Arms  and  Free  Men.” 
necessary  for  our  very  existence.  The 
ability  to  work  together  in  interchang¬ 
ing  ideas,  to  accept,  to  weigh,  to  revise 
ideas  is  not  a  skill  which  comes  auto¬ 
matically,  hut  one  which  is  a  part  of  a 
continuous  process  so  desirable  that  it 
must  be  fostered  through  all  phases  of 
organized  education. 

The  development  of  group  dynamics 
falls  clearly  within  the  province  of 
organized  education — that  sphere  of 
our  lives  in  which  ideas  are  presented 
to  a  group  and  in  which  individuals 
come  together  as  groups.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  plan  of  action  or  the  group 
solution  to  a  problem  is  a  skill  that 
'develo|)s  and  grows. 

KINDERGARTEN 

The  kindergarten  or  primary  teacher 
working  with  young  children  employs 
group  dynamics  in  asking  for  sug¬ 
gestions.  listening  to  the  ideas  of  others. 


having  children  consider  and  weigh  the 
comments  of  their  peers.  Children  on 
this  level  employ  group  dynamics  in 
organizing  and  promoting  their  own 
play  patterns.  How  familiar  to  us  is 
the  childish  remark.  “Now,  let’s  play 
this,”  and  “Now  you  be  the  father — 
I'll  be  the  mother.  All  of  you  be  the 
children.”  Another  voice  chimes  in, 
“and  then  we  can  all  ride  in  the  wagon 
and  play  like  we  are  going  to  grand¬ 
mother’s.”  Each  child  contributes  his 
original  idea,  and  his  idea  stimulates 
the  action  of  others  in  the  group. 
Such  is  the  evidence  of  group  dynamics 
with  the  five  and  six-year  old  child. 

This  wholesome  application  will  not 
take  place  if  one  child  insists  on  being 
the  boss,  receives  no  suggestions  from 
the  others,  is  always  telling  the  others 
tlieir  roles  to  play.  In  this  case  the 
play  is  his  own,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  group  become  his  characters. 

The  skillful  teacher  is  one  who  works 
for  the  acceptance  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  each  child  of  the 
group.  She  organizes  her  kindergarten 
room  so  that  play  groups  may  he  small 
and  distinct,  insuring  greater  participa¬ 
tion  by  each  member  of  the  class. 

Let  us  skip  a  year  or  two  and  observe 
a  group  of  nine-year  old  children  work¬ 
ing  in  a  fourth  grade  classroom.  Here 
we  find  in  better  schools  the  children 
plannuig  their  activities  with  the 
teacher,  working  in  committees,  listing 

•  Walter  Heisler,  et  al.,  “Group  Dynamics: 

A  Junior-High  Class  Experiments,”  The 

Clearing  House,  November,  *49,  pp.  159-163. 


suggestions  of  all  the  members  of  the 
group,  evaluating,  weighing,  discard¬ 
ing,  adopting,  projecting  new  ideas. 
The  earlier  skills  have  been  developed 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  the 
principles  underlying  group  dynamics 
are  still  in  evidence. 

JUNIOR  HIGH 

At  junior  high  school  level,  group 
dynamics  functions  in  a  very  definite 
manner.  The  very  curriculum  of  the 
good  junior  high  school  and  its  organ¬ 
ization  lend  themselves  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  group  dynamics.  At  this 
level  the  students  have  accumulated  a 
considerable  common  background  of 
experience.  They  are  very  articulate. 
In  a  sympathetic  atmosphere  they  bring 
forth  creative  ideas.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  challenge  and  test  formerly 
accepted  statements.  They  possess  keen 
powers  of  observation.  They  are  more 
accustomed  to  leadership — and  to 
followership. 

A  very  interesting  report  of  group 
dynamics  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  is  given  by  Heisler.*  The  students 
in  this  experiment  not  only  participated 
in  group  dynamics,  but  were  made 
conscious  of  it  as  a  skill  necessary  to 
democratic  living. 

Senior  high  school  and  college  classes 
stretch  the  continuum  to  a  fine  thread 
in  many  areas  and  actually  threaten  a 
complete  hiatus  between  the  earlier  ex¬ 
periences  and  group  dynamics  as  found 
in  later  life.  The  high  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  as  well  as  the  college,  negates  the 
full  development  of  group  dynamics 
through 

a.  emphasis  upon  mastery  of  pre¬ 
conceived  subject  matter. 
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b.  meeting  rigid  requirements  for  • 
college  entrance,  and  degree  re¬ 
quirements  once  the  student  has 
gained  admission  into  college, 
and 

c.  the  competitive  nature  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  higher  leveb. 

This  last  hindrance  can  be  especially 
vicious  where  a  rating  of  the  students 
in  relation  to  the  accomplishment  of 
others  is  accentuated.  Tor  example, 
many  colleges  use  as  one  of  the  de¬ 
termining  tactors  for  college  entrance 
the  place  the  applicant  occupies  in  his 
graduating  class  from  high  school,  even 
refusing  examinations  to  those  who 
fall  below  the  middle  of  the  class. 

CLUBS  CAN  HELP 

Thb  competitive  pressure  is  felt  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  college  where  the  re¬ 
wards  are  not  meted  out  so  clearly  on 
the  basis  of  having  surpassed  one’s 
colleagues. 

In  the  good  high  school  and  college 
the  continuous  development  of  group 
dynamics  b  best  preserved  through 
generous  opportunity  in  those  subject 
matter  areas  which  lend  themselves  to 
its  use.  Outstanding  contributions  are 
made  in  the  held  ol  the  social  studies. 
Thb  is  markedly  true  if  the  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  develop  social  under¬ 
standings  and  to  intluence  inunediately, 
as  well  as  ultimately,  social  attitudes 
and  actions.  Here  the  skillful  social 
studies  professor,  with  the  above  aim 
in  mind  knows  that  group  dynamics 
can  develop  the  social  understandings 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  an 
acceptable  climate  of  opinion  for  these 
understandings  to  grow  into  desirable 
actions  in  the  students’  lives. 

At  thb  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
one  of  the  interesting  assets  of  group 
dynamics  b  that  it  usually  bridges  the 
gap  of  pedantic  language  found  in 
books  and,  too  frequently,  in  the 
speech  of  teachers  by  employing  the 
earthy  vernacular  of  the  students 
themselves. 

High  schoob  and  colleges  abo  en¬ 
courage  development  of  a  skill  in  group 
dynamics  through  their  extra-curricular 

firograms.  These  range  all  the  way 
rom  the  forum,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  academic  curriculum,  to  the  in¬ 
formal  discussions,  plannings  and  so¬ 
lutions  worked  out  by  the  small  clubs 
within  the  school.  By  the  same  token 
that  the  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  continuum  provided 
a  number  of  areas  to  insure  groups 
small  enough  for  the  participation  of 
every  individual,  so  must  the  high 
school  and  college  administrator  see 
that  the  extra-curricular  clubs  are 
numerous  enough  to  provide  manage¬ 
able  units  for  the  students  as  they 
reach  maturity. 


BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

The  above  brief  outline  of  a  desir¬ 
able  continuum  of  group  dynamics 
from  kindergarten  to  higher  education 
indicates  some  of  the  principles  and 
characteristics  of  group  dynamics. 

1.  A  common  background  of  experience 
is  desirable.  This  background  need  not 
necessarily  be  identical,  but  it  must  in¬ 
clude  elements  of  common  contact  and 
interests. 

2.  Leadership  and  followership  must 
be  recognised  as  ultimate  roles  each  par¬ 
ticipant  plays  in  turn. 

3.  It  is  a  seemingly  slower  method  than 
the  traditional  method  and  should  be  so 
recognised  by  the  participants  to  lend 
tolerance  to  its  workings. 

4.  It  insures  greater  permanence  of 
learning  because  the  learning  has  been 
Uved,  even  on  a  verbal  plane,  but  at  least 
in  the  participant's  own  vernacular. 

5.  The  learnings  resulting  from  group 
dynamics  go  beyond  the  normally  tested 
areas.  Devising  more  adequate  means  of 


testing  the  learnings  of  group  dynamics 
becomes  a  challenge  for  Uie  skillful 
teacher. 

6.  It  stimulates  the  participant  to  men¬ 
tal  alertness,  engaging  the  abilities  of 
observation  and  evaluation. 

7.  The  employment  of  group  dynamics 
results  in  the  evolution  of  methods  as 
the  solution  progresses. 

8.  It  projects  forward  and  often  changes 
the  original  goals  for  which  the  group 

‘  was  organized. 

9.  Acceptance  of  outcomes  and  initia¬ 
tion  of  indicated  action  are  better  insured 
because  they  are  a  part  of  the  group,  gen¬ 
erated  from  within  the  group  rather  than 
imposed  from  without. 

If  a  democracy  is  to  capitalize  on 
the  best  brains  and  talent  its  people 

Possess,  the  importance  of  group 
ynamics  and  the  techniques  of  using 
group  dynamics  should  b^ome  a  part 
of  the  cultural  pattern  and  as  such  be 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 


Dramatize  Thatu Interview! 

By  TED  STRATTON 
Ridgewood* 


In  Ridgewood  High  School  there  are 
14  sections  of  public  speaking,  an 
elective  minor  subject  that  some  360 
pupUs  choose.  Three-quarters  of  our 
students  continue  their  education  after 
graduation;  others  head  directly  into 
business,  in  that  course,  therefore, 
we  prepare  every  junior  and  senior  for 
the  interview  with  the  college  dean  of 
admissions  or  the  personnel  director. 

Why  should  students  memorize  the 
causes  of  failure  and  success  in  inter¬ 
views,  when  they  need  actual  practice 
to  develop  their  interview  skills?  In 
the  eight  class  periods  on  the  interview, 
therefore,  we  use  this  procedure: 

1.  Four  applicants  are  sent  into  tbe  cor¬ 
ridor,  known  locally  as  the  "chill  tray." 

2.  Four  "interviewers”  are  assigned  a 
topic  for  questioning;  e.g.,  what  sub¬ 
jects  have  you  taken  in  high  school  to 
lit  you  for  college  or  business? 

3.  Fonr  secretaries  are  assigned  the  job  of 
meeting  tbe  applicants  and  introducing 
them  to  the  interviewers. 

4.  Interviewer  One  explores  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  first  applicant,  and  so  on 
through  the  four  sets.  (Since  he  has 
been  "in”  on  the  first  demonstration, 
each  succeeding  interviewer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  demonstrate  more  skill.) 

5.  After  each  interview,  the  secretary 
renders  an  oral  report  on  how  well 
the  applicant  conducted  himself. 

Applicants  most  often  fail  their  inter¬ 
views  because  they  cannot  talk  fluently 
about  themselves.  They  do  not  know 
enough  about  their  marks  and  studies, 
their  intellectual  interests,  their  special 
training,  their  talents,  their  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  books  read  and 
places  visited,  hobbies,  and  what 
definite  contributions  they  can  make. 


if  any,  to  a  particular  college  or  job. 

Each  student  receives  a  number  of 
chances  to  enact  the  role  of  interviewer, 
various  types  of  applicants  who  either 
fail  or  succeed,  and  the  role  of  analyzer. 
We  dramatize  both  failure  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Two  basic  principles  of  the 
interview  are  stressed: 

1.  Let  the  interviewer  set  the  pattern. 

2.  Attitude:  Not  what-can-l-get-from-this- 

job-or-coUege,  but  ratber,  what-can-1- 

give-this-job-or-coUege. 

Last  year,  five  junior  boys  were 
trained  as  interviewers  of  senior  com¬ 
mercial  majors,  28  students  not  taking 
public  speaking,  but  who  were  going 
into  the  business  world  to  seek  jobs. 
During  five  class  sessions,  these  young 
men  tested  and  trained  the  28  for  their 
job  interviews. 

They  had  to  have  on  tap  questions 
about  job  requirements  in  typing, 
filing,  stenography,  and  bookkeeping, 
plus  the  ordinary  questions  on  back¬ 
ground  that  are  asked  by  personnel 
directors.  They  had  to  have  on  tap 
answers  to  applicants’  questions  about 
job  conditions,  hours  of  work,  pension 
plans,  group  insurance,  and  the  other 
“hidden”  benefits  not  included  in  salary 
that  industry  offers  to  young  workers. 
Each  interviewer  had  to  criticize  his 
applicants  orally  to  the  class.  No  longer 
an  experiment,  this  program  will  be 
repeated  this  spring. 

*  Mr.  Stratton  teaches  English  and  Public 
Speaking  in  the  Ridgewood  High  SchooL  A 
former  football  coach,  he  has  taught  Short 
Story  Writing  in  the  Extension  School  of 
Rutgers  University  and  Public  Speaking  in 
the  evening  classes  at  Paterson  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  the  Ridgewood  Adult  Sdiool. 
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Attendance  Can  Be  Good 

By  FRANCIS  B.  SNAVELY 

Principal,  West  Side  High  School,  Newark 

It  takes  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  school  to  get  results,  hut 
it  pays  off  in  school  pride,  state  aid,  less  truancy,  and  work. 


EST  Side  High  School  has  led 
Newark  schools  in  attendance  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half — month  by 
month. 

It’s  good  to  be  first.  Our  pupils 
enjoy  it.  It  also  boosts  parent  morale. 
Parents  like  their  children  to  attend 
regularly,  and  when  their  children 
attend  a  school  which  takes  pride  in 
regular  attendance,  they  find  it  easy  to 
insist  that  their  youngsters  get  there  on 
time  every  day.  The  faculty  takes  an 
honest  satisfaction  in  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  also. 

It  is  financially  worthwhile.  When 
our  state  gives  aid  on  ADA  basis,  it  is 
important  that  pupUs  get  to  school 
every  day.  Perhaps  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  even  give  a  school  added 
credit  for  supphes,  for  superior 
attendance. 

Truancy  is  frequently  the  first  step  in 
delinquency.  Many  places  place  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  what  is  done  after 
truancy  or  delinquency  develops.  If 
you  eliminate  truancy,  you  have 
eliminated  the  delinquency  which  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  found  that  constant 
attention  to  attendance  has  materially 
reduced  truancy.  Certainty  rather  than 
severity  of  punishment  is  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime.  We  try  to  make 
certain  that  truancy  will  be  promptly 
uncovered.  When  Bill  suggests  to 
Jack  that  it  is  a  nice  day  so  why  not 
take  in  the  ball  game,  they  often  decide 
it  isn’t  worthwhile,  if  they  know  some 
one  will  take  an  interest  in  their 
absence. 

We  believe  regular  attendance  helps 
prevent  lack  of  interest,  first  cause  of 
drop-outs  in  our  system.  Pupils  present 
every  day  don’t  get  too  far  behind  to 
make  their  class  work  hopeless  all  of  a 
sudden. 

THE  TEACHERS  HELP 

Everybody  helped  achieve  our 
record.  If  the  classroom  teacher 
doesn’t  take  an  active,  positive  interest, 
the  best  program  fails  at  the  start. 
AD  teachers  like  to  have  pupils  in  school 
on  time.  If  they  feel  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  going  to  back  up  their  efforts. 


they  Hill  keep  right  after  their  home 
room  pupils.  This  constant  attention 
to  every  absence  by  the  home  room 
teacher  is  the  foundation  of  good 
attendance. 

We  aim  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  parents,  too.  We  have  twice-a-year 
promotions.  Last  February  we  asked 
the  parents  of  new  pupils  to  accompany 
them  when  they  registered.  We  were 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  response.  All 
but  20  of  200  pupils  were  accompanied 
by  parents,  and  these  20  we  covered 
within  two  weeks.  Since  then  we  have 
had  better  support  from  these  parents. 
We  encourage  parents  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  school  by  the  school  paper, 
school  plays,  telephone  and  mail. 

Our  attendance  officer,  William 
O’Rourke,  confers  daily  with  our 
attendance  chairman,  Walter  Dudas. 
He  is  tireless  in  following  up  absence, 
and  ingenious  in  discovering  ways  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  matters.  Many  of 
our  attendance  problems  are  social  and 
economic  problems,  and  frequently 
have  moral  implications  as  well.  Mary 
Walsh,  Assistant  Director  of  Attend¬ 
ance  does  a  magnificent  job  of  guid¬ 
ance;  she  is  always  ready  and  willing 
to  interview  the  erring  child  and 
promptly  calls  in  the  parents  if  neces- 


**Oh  rome  on,  they  don’t  want  to  teach 
you  anything.” 


sary.  When  “the  chips  are  down”  and 
some  parent  just  refuses  to  do  his  legal 
duty,  the  Director  of  Attendance  is 
right  behind  us.  Happily  we  have 
scant  use  fur  court  procedure,  but  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  the  law  has  teeth 
when  all  else  fails. 

CHRONIC  ABSENTEES 

As  soon  as  the  new  term  begins,  we 
have  each  home  room  teacher  list  the  M 

absence  of  each  of  his  pupils  for  the  V 

past  three  terms.  The  bad  records  * 
stand  out  like  sore  thumbs.  When  an 
absence  follows  a  bad  record,  im¬ 
mediate  action  results.  Our  nurse 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  attendance 
problems.  She  promptly  investigates 
the  usual  excuse  of  illness.  She  may 
ask  the  parents  to  meet  with  one  of  our 
two  school  phvsicians,  or  she  will  get 
in  her  car  and  make  a  home  call.  It 
is  disconcerting  to  a  truant  to  have  the 
nurse  find  her  in  bed  with  her  clothes 
on. 

Cumulative  record  folders,  assembled 
in  the  guidance  office,  also  furnish 
valuable  clues.  Comparison  of  ability, 
as  measured  by  tests,  with  marks  in 
school  subjects  indicates  such  factors 
as  lack  of  interest,  not  working  up  to  A 
capacity,  and  lack  of  effort  at  the  1 
beginning.  Reasons  for  failure,  as  ex- 
piessed  by  subject  teachers  and  com¬ 
ments  by  home  room  teachers  and 
grade  counselors,  help  us  understand 
the  reasons  for  behavior  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  measures  of  remedy. 

We  occasionally  send  out  notices  for 
every  absence  on  a  day  picked  at 
'  random.  This  now  and  then  turns  up 
illegality.  We  generally  choose  a  Fri¬ 
day  or  Monday,  because  most  absence 
occurs  on  these  days.  Monday  is  worst. 

Too  much  week-end  excitement  and 
over-indulgence  in  late  hours  is  taken 
as  a  reasonable  excuse  by  parents  who 
nevertheless  get  themselves  off  to 
work.  Parents  often  allow  big  boys 
and  girls  to  stay  home  for  weather  and 
other  conditions  which  they  themselves 
ignore.  We  use  interviews  with  col¬ 
lege  people,  business  men,  and  others 
to  impress  pupils  with  the  importance 
of  good  attendance. 
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**Just  Living”  is  the  goal  of  many  high  school  pupils;  Woodbridge 
tries  to  meet  their  needs  with  a  course  built  around  the  common 
problems  and  needs  of  all. 


rODAV’s  STUDENT  COmes  to  U8  from 
a  world  of  radio  and  television;  of 
pulp  magazines  and  startling  adver¬ 
tising;  of  the  automobile  and  motion 
picture;  of  speed  and  dazzling  enter¬ 
tainment  —  a  learning  environment 
which  is  attractive,  which  lives.  We 
are  in  competition  with  all  this. 

School  is  a  tough  job  for  the  student 
who  is  not  college-bound,  nor  headed 
for  the  skilled  trades — the  so-called 
“60%”.  He  is  not  interested  in  the 
abstract;  he  has  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
school  meets  his  needs.  He  needs  to 
develop  whatever  capacities  will  be 
useful  to  him  in  “just  living,”  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  whatever  spot  in  life  he  will 
find  himself. 

Such  needs  fall  largely  within  the 
area  of  human  relations.  To  meet 
them  Woodbridge  High  School  has 
evolved  a  course  of  study  called 
“Social  Scientific”  geared  to  these 
needs,  with  a  social  science  offering 
called  “Modern  Living”  as  the  core 
course.  The  freshman  year  of  it 
(Modern  Living  I)  is  required  of  all 
students;  the  remaining  three  years 
are  required  of  those  in  the  Social 
Scientific  curriculum,  and  elective  for 
all  others. 

We  were  careful  not  to  set  up  this 
core  course  as  a  social  studies  course, 
nor  in  lieu  of  history  courses.  History 
offers  the  facts  we  think  with,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  turn  out  young  people 
eager  to  discuss  subjects  for  which 
they  have  no  background,  roots,  or 
proof. 

Modern  Living  1  aims  “to  help 
pupils  be  better  prepared  for  living  in 
their  communities  by  providing  them 
with  experiences  which  will  enable 
diem  to  participate  constructively  in 

*  Miss  Morrow  is  head  of  the  Social  Science 
Department  of  Woodbridge  High  School. 


the  affairs  of  their  communities.” 
Directed  to  these  ends  are  imits  in 
school  orientation,  understanding  and 
supporting  our  government,  com¬ 
munity  health,  leisure  time  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Among  the  teaching  techniques  and 
pupil  activities  are  visits  to  sessions  of 
our  township  committee;  field  trips  to 
the  local  sanitation  plant,  and  to 
Trenton  to  see  the  Legislature  in 
action,  and  the  use  of  voting  machines 
for  elections  in  Youth  Week. 

EARNINQ  AND  SPENDING 

As  we  view  the  needs  of  the  60% 
group  for  which  our  Social  Scientific 
curriculum  is  especially  designed,  two 
major  areas  are  making  money  and 
spending  it.  Modern  Living  11  has 
b^n  set  up  to  enable  our  students  to 
solve  these  problems  more  wisely.  Its 
two  major  sections  deal  with  occupa¬ 
tional  information  and  personal 
finance. 

High  school  grad¬ 
uates  have  little 
knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  work  sit¬ 
uations.  They  don’t 
know  what  type  of 
work  they  want, 
what  is  available, 
what  they  have  to 
offer,  or  how  tc»  go 
about  getting  the 
job  for  which  they 
are  best  suited. 

Since  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Wood- 
bridge  students  do 
nt>t  go  on  to  further 
training,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that 
this  situation  is  p„p. 

rcrncclicQ*  i 


By  MARTHA  J.  MORROW 

Woodbridge* 

After  he  has  a  job,  then  what?  How 
shall  he  spend  his  money  once  he  has 
earned  it?  Our  school  offers  a 
separate  course  in  consumer  education, 
in  which  the  techniques  of  better  buy- 
manship  are  considered.  In  Modern 
Living  II  we  limit  our  subject  matter 
to  investing,  buying  a  home,  under¬ 
standing  interest,  contracts,  and  legal 
procedure.  We  also  discuss  provision 
for  old  age. 

lll'MAN  RELATIONS 

Our  third  year  course  proceeds  from 
the  premise  that  “the  choice  of  a  life 
philosophy  and  a  life  mate  are  two  of 
the  most  important  decisions  which  an 
individual  is  called  upon  to  make  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.”  Each  choice  exerts 
a  great  influence  upon  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  individual.  Since 
young  people  cannot  wait  until  middle 
life  to  decide  on  these  matters,  they 
need  guidance  based  on  the  findings 
and  experience  of  mature  people. 

Specifically  the  work  in  Modern 
Living  Ill  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Because  family  living  and/or  good 
human  relations  requires  an  emotion- 


East  Orange  pupils,  guided  by  Victor  F.  Brueni,  also  use  voting 
marhincK  in  school  elections. 
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ally  mature  person,  our  first  unit 
surveys  the  nature  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  the  bases  and  development  of 
personality,  and  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene. 

On  this  foundation  is  built  a  testing 
program  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
each  student  is  adjusting  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  conditions  which  confront 
him  in  developing  into  a  normal,  happy, 
and  socially  effective  personality.  We 
consider  good  manners,  social  conduct 
at  home  and  school,  and  the  personal 
qualities  and  social  graces  essential  to 
good  living.  Later  we  see  ourselves  as 
part  of  family  life,  and  study  family 
relations  in  their  historical,  biological, 
sociological  and  contemporary  aspects. 

All  these  courses  are  co-educational. 
We  want  no  speculation  as  to  why  they 
are  taught  separately,  and  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  fellows  of  both  sexes  is 
a  prime  factor  in  successful  marriage 
and  family  living.  Throughout,  also, 
the  need  fur  things  spiritual  and  for 
divine  help  is  held  uppermost. 

Our  final  unit  in  Modern  Living  111 


is  designed  to  help  students  understand 
current  social  conditions,  and  to  ad¬ 
just  to  them.  Such  problems  as  de¬ 
linquency,  housing,  education,  and 
medical  care  find  their  place,  along 
with  the  national  and  international 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Today’s  citizen  needs  a  greater 
knowledge  of  geography*  just  to  read 
today’s  newspapers  and  magazines.  An 
understanding  of  the  basic  factors  of 
peoples,  resources,  industries,  trans¬ 
portation,  work  regions,  climates,  and 
problems  of  dbtribution  is  vital  for 
intelligent  living  and  interpretation  in 
today’s  world.  Our  fourth  year  course 
tries  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  that  course  we  speak  more  often 
of  speed  than  miles;  “how  fast,”  rather 
than  “how  far.”  Ours  is  a  world  of 
motion;  nothing  is  static.  Certainly 
our  courses  in  Modern  Living  are  not; 
if  they  are  to  be  courses  in  Modern 
Living,  they  must  be  kept  truly 
“modem.” 


Our  Mayor  Ran  The  Wires 


By  CHARLES  C.  MAGILL 

Supervising  Principal,  Oceanport 


Tuts  IS  THE  STORY  of  the  manner  by 
which  a  small  school  district  over¬ 
came  the  loss  of  an  auditorium.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  public  spirited  citizens 
of  the  trough  of  Oceanport  giving  of 
their  time,  talents  and  money  to  provide 
excellent  facilities  for  the  children. 

It  was  about  three  years  ago  that  the 
increase  in  enrollment  forced  the  local 
Board  of  Education  to  use  a  basement 
room  for  class  purposes.  It  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  basement 
area  by  a  simple  and  small  partition 
with  the  usual  windowed  door.  The 
wood  floor  and  the  partition  were  laid 
entirely  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
men  of  the  Board  and  the  town  building 
inspector. 

Further  population  growth  has 
caused  the  former  assembly  room  on 
the  main  floor  to  be  divided  into 
additional  classrooms  and  office  space 
for  the  supervising  principal.  With 
this,  the  assembling  of  the  school  as  a 
unit  became  impossible.  There  was 
left  only  sufficient  space  to  allow  two 
classes  to  gather  for  viewing  motion 
pictures  or  for  musical  exercises.  All 
the  usual  assembly  or  united  programs 
had  to  be  dispensed  with  immediately. 
The  great  pride  with  which  pupUs 
prepare  and  present  various  programs 
seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  the  pasL 
To  the  eighth  graders  of  1949  the 


principal  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
having  a  public  address,  inter-com¬ 
municating  system,  which  would  permit 
one  class  to  originate  a  program  in  its 
own  room  for  presentation  to  the  rest 
of  the  school,  as  radio  programs  are 
prepared  and  presented.  The  class 
talked  over  the  idea,  and  through  the 
principal  received  some  figures  on  cost. 

Then  the  mayor  of  the  town,  Kenneth 
Riddle,  came  into  the  picture.  He  felt 
that  “radio  production”  was  practical. 
Encouraged,  through  two  programs 
which  were  splendidly  supported  by 
citizens,  the  class  raised  $5U0.00  which 
was  presented  to  the  principal  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
June  Commencement.  The  President, 
Lloyd  Sickles  pledged  that  the  entire 
project  would  he  completed,  with  the 
Board  adding  what  sums  might  be 
necessary. 

During  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  months  equipment  was  ordered 
and  assembled  by  the  Mayor.  The 
speakers  were  placed  in  their  baffles 
on  the  walls  of  the  classrooms.  The 
inter-communication  set  or  console  had 
to  have  some  equipment  added  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  classroom  origination  of 
all  sorts  of  programs,  music  and  other¬ 
wise.  Rows  of  buttons  and  yards  of 
wire  were  added  to  provide  for  con¬ 
nections  and  adjustments.  The  Thanks¬ 


giving  program  was  a  tryout,  with  pro¬ 
duction  coming  from  just  one  room. 
Ihree  classes  joined  in  the  program 
which  was  enjoyed  by  children  and 
parents  in  five  other  classrooms  which 
had  speakers. 

Between  then  and  Christmas  perma¬ 
nent  wires  were  run  from  the  office  to 
each  classroom.  The  coupling  of  the 
speakers  and  the  adjusting  of  the  con¬ 
sole  was  begun.  This  work  was  done 
by  group  of  local  volunteers  headed 
by  Mayor  Riddle,  and  including  the 
piesident  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Sickles, 
three  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  district  clerk,  Fred 
Wood,  plus  two  other  interested  citizens 
of  the  town,  Ihomas  Ross,  building 
inspector  and  Urin  Sickles,  son  of  the 
board  president. 

Working  until  about  one  o’clock  for 
four  nights  and  all  day  on  one  week¬ 
end  the  job  was  completed.  The  pro- 
giam  of  the  school  for  Christmas  was 
presented  over  the  completed  facilities. 
It  began  with  the  Bible  reading  from 
the  eighth  grade  room,  called  Studio 
Eight,  then  to  the  “Music  Studio”  fur 
the  harniuiiy  chorus  numbers  by  the 
Girls’  Glee  club  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  then  to  Studio  Six  for 
poetry  and  a  cappella  singing,  then  to 
Studio  Three  for  music,  back  to  “Music 
Studio”  for  another  glee  club  number, 
then  to  Studio  Five  for  some  choral 
speaking,  back  to  Studio  Three  for 
some  recitations,  then  to  Studio  One 
and  Studio  Two  for  music.  All  nine 
grades  of  the  building  were  heard 
during  the  program,  and  the  entire 
student  body  took  part  in  the  program. 
The  entire  program  was  announced  by 
a  student  master  of  ceremonies,  with 
room  or  studio  announcers  for  each 
grade. 

Connected  with  this  excellent  work 
of  program  building  and  inter-com¬ 
munication  potential,  are  three  other 
facilities  which  will  broaden  and  en¬ 
rich  the  lives  of  the  children  greatly. 
There  is  a  three  speed  recording  ma¬ 
chine  and  turntable,  which  is  directly 
wired  to  the  console  and  the  music 
from  which  can  be  sent  to  one  selected 
group  or  to  all  of  the  classrooms.  There 
are  two  radios,  AM  and  FM.  To 
facilitate  greater  control  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  which  is  quite  large,  a  giant 
horn  will  be  installed  for  purposes  of 
calling  directions,  messages,  playing 
music  for  folk  dancing  during  physical 
education  classes  and  at  noontime. 

Oceanport  has  now  voted  in  a  special 
referendum  for  $175,000  addition  to 
the  building.  This  will  contain  an 
auditorium-gymnasium,  five  modem 
classrooms,  additional  toilet  facilities 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  a  very  large 
cafeteria  in  the  basement,  plus  two 
other  activity  rooms  and  a  new  boiler 
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So  many  of  his  fellows  asked 
this  science  teacher  for  a  simple 
explanation  of  our  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  that  he  prepared  the  follow¬ 
ing  article. 


What  is  it  really  all  about? 


TOMlc  Power  is  based  on  the  spon¬ 
taneous  disintegration  of  radioactive 
elements.  By  definition,  a  radioactive 
element  is  one  which  is  throwing  off 
very  minute  particles  at  a  tremendous 
velocity.  Naturally,  if  the  parent  radio¬ 
active  substance  is  giving  something 
off,  it  must  itself  he  reduced.  This 
reduction  can  only  continue  until  t^e 
parent  substance  is  reduced  to  a  point 
of  stability. 

Uranium,  one  of  the  sources  of 
radioactivity,  has  a  “life  span”  of 
8,000,000  years  per  gram  during  which 
it  can  continue  to  remain  radioactive. 
During  this  time  it  is  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  by  natural  transmutation  into 
different  isotopes  of  Uranium  and 
Radium.  This  slow  but  continual 
change,  in  proportion,  produces 
amounts  of  heat  and  energy  much  in 
excess  of  that  created  by  ordinary  com¬ 
bustion.  Actually  a  radioactive  sub¬ 
stance  is  able  to  warm  its  immediate 
surroundings  considerably.  Radium  is 
formed  along  the  line  of  this  chain  re¬ 
action  and  is  even  more  radioactive 
than  Uranium.  Thus  it  breaks  down 
faster  than  Uranium,  and  its  “life 
span”  is  only  2300  years  per  gram. 
This  whole  process  of  activity  ends 
with  the  final  creation  of  radio  lead, 
an  isotope  of  normal  lead. 

Therefore,  pitchblende  (uranium 
ore)  is  made  up  of  substances  in  all 
stages  of  this  spontaneous  disintegration 
and  is  not  a  homogeneous  material.  The 
Curies  were  the  first  to  recognize  this 
fact,  and  their  discovery  of  Radium  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  isolation  of 
Plutonium.  Americium,  Cerium  and 
the  other  less  plentiful  radioactive  ele¬ 
ments.  Actually  there  is  but  one  gram 
of  Radium  to  every  three  tons  of 
Uranium. 

This  pouring  out  of  energy  goes  on 
in  nature  year  after  year  without 
abatement.  The  fission  (breaking  up 
and  throwing  off  of  electrical  charges) 
of  Uranium  into  elements  of  lesser 
atomic  weights,  is  capable,  if  speeded 
up  to  occur  in  moments,  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  explosion.  Herein  lies  the  meth¬ 
odology  of  the  atomic  bomb. 


RADIOACTIVITY 

Radioactivity  is  actually  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  3  types  of  rays  known  as 
alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays,  and  their 
presence  is  a  primary  danger  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  These  rays,  or  more 
accurately  particles  of  electrical  and 
radiant  energy,  given  off  from  the 
nuclei  of  radioactive  atoms  are  able  to 
penetrate  and  produce  changes  in 
plants  and  animals  as  well  as  all  micro¬ 
organisms.  They  affect  reproduction, 
can  cause  death,  but  can  also  be  utilized 
in  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  cancer.  By  learning  to  use  these 
rays  profitably,  man  can  become  im¬ 
mensely  benefited.  By  developing 
methods  of  controlling  the  energy  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  spontaneous  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  these  elements,  man  can  control 
the  powers  of  the  universe.  The 
biggest  obstacle  toward  practical  usage 
of  this  energy  to  do  work,  is  the 
absorption  of  the  great  heat  also  pro¬ 
duced. 

Today  in  cyclotrons,  the  ancient 
dreams  of  the  alchemists,  of  changing 
worthless  substances  into  gold,  can  be 
fulfilled.  By  bombarding  the  nuclei  of 
heavy  elements,  we  can  drive  the 
charges  of  electricity  out  of  the  nuclei 
of  these  substances,  thus  changing 
them  into  any  of  the  lighter  elements 
we  desire.  This  is  impractical  because 
of  the  expense  involved,  but  is  an 
artificial  transmutation  similar  to  the 
natural  transmutation  of  radioactive 
elements. 

THE  HYDROGEN  BOMB 

To  form  the  Hydrogen  bomb,  the 
action  is  not  one  of  disintegration,  but 
one  of  fusion.  This  fusion  was  first 
noted  on  the  sun  and  the  stars.  The 
tremendous  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the 
Hydrogen  of  the  sun  to  fuse  together 
t.i  form  Helium,  the  next  heavier  ele¬ 
ment.  In  this  fusion,  not  all  of  the 
Hydrogen  mass  is  consumed  to  form 
the  Helium.  The  excess  matter  then 
changes  to  energy  and  results  in  a 
powerful  explosion.  These  results  have 
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been  photographed  on  the  sun  during 
solar  eclipses.  An  enormous  amount 
of  heat  is  also  produced. 

Einstein  has  computed  that  the 
transformation  of  1  gram  of  Hydrogen 
into  Helium  would  liberate  energy 
equal  to  2,014.000,000,000  calories. 
This  dwarfs  the  heat  and  energy  pro¬ 
duced  by  normal  combustion  and  even 
by  the  fission  of  radioactive  elements 
as  in  the  atom  bomb. 

In  the  Hydrogen  bomb,  an  atomic 
charge  is  set  off  at  first.  This  produces 
sufficient  heat  to  cause  Hydrogen  atoms 
to  fuse  into  Helium  and  the  resultant 
heat  and  energy  are  the  by-products 
which  produce  the  power  of  the  bomb 
and  would  continue  the  fusing  pro¬ 
cess  until  the  Hydrogen  supply  was 
exhausted. 

In  making  the  bomb,  heavy 
Hydrogen,  either  Deuterium  or  Tri¬ 
tium,  is  used  as  the  charge  in  place  of 
ordinary  Hydrogen.  Deuterium  and 
Tritium  atoms  have  twice  and  three 
times,  respectively,  the  mass  of  normal 
Hydrogen  atoms  and  can  therefore  fuse 
more  easily  into  Helium  and  make 
more  Helium  per  unit  volume,  thus 
stepping  up  the  explosive  charge. 

Actually  4  ordinary  Hydrogen 
atoms  equal  one  Helium  atom;  but  2 
Hydrogen  atoms  equal  1  Deuterium 
atom;  therefore,  it  takes  only  2 
Deuterium  atoms  to  make  1  Helium 
atom  instead  of  the  original  4  Hydro¬ 
gen  atoms.  In  order  to  make  this 
change  easier.  Tritium,  an  even  heavier 
Hydrogen  isotope  may  be  resorted  to. 
It  is  made  up  of  3  ordinary  Hydrogen 
atoms  and  needs  but  one  more  to 
become  Helium.  In  ordinary  rain 
water  about  I  part  in  .S.fXX)  parts  is 
Deuterium,  while  only  I  part  in  10 
thousand  million  parts  is  I'ritium.  Be¬ 
cause  Tritium  may  be  the  form  of 
Hydrogen  used,  the  bomb  is  sometimes 
called- the  Tritium  bomb. 
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(lETTlNG  AND  KEEPING  young  men  in 
I  the  teaching  profession  is  largely  a 
salary  problem. 

A  young  man  who  h^ks  a  conviction 
that  he  wants  to  work  with  people  in 
the  improvement  of  mankind’s  lot  upon 
this  planet  may  choose  teaching  as  a 
profession.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  arguments  that  teachers 
lack  status;  he  is  not  too  concerned 
about  his  social  status.  He  begins 
teaching  as  a  single  man,  and  finds  that 
the  minimum  salary  is  adequate  to 
meet  his  minimum  needs.  He  is  happy 
in  his  work. 

But  he  meets  the  girl.  Two  years  go 
by  and  there  is  a  third  member  of  the 
family.  The  three-room  apartment  is 
no  longer  adequate.  He  has  received 
small  yearly  increases  in  salary,  but  the 
increases  have  not  kept  pace  with  his 
needs — not  by  a  thousand  dollars. 

Now  he  is  not  happy  in  his  job.  One 
of  several  effects  may  result:  (1)  He 
looks  about  for  another  job  which  will 
enable  him  to  pay  his  bills.  (2)  He 
finds  part-time  work  which,  to  some 
degree,  detracts  from  his  teaching 
effectiveness  (“Side  lines  are  slide 
lines”).  (3)  Finding  no  siraificant 
source  of  added  income,  he  becomes 
disgrunted,  a  complainer,  perhaps  a 
shabby  dresser,  perhaps  a  “trouble¬ 
maker”  in  his  local  teachers*  associa¬ 
tion.  (4)  He  adjusts  himself  to  his 
salary  level.  He  makes  it  do.  He  takes 
an  apartment  in  a  neighborhood  where 
rents  are  not  so  high.  He  manages  to 
keep  cheerful;  perhaps  his  wife  builds 
up  his  morale  instead  of  tearing  it 
down.  He  gives  evidence  that  he  de- 
senes  better  treatment,  salary-vrise, 
tfian  he  gets.  AH  of  these  statements 
apply  equally  to  the  young  woman 
teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  sup¬ 
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The  case  for  dependency  allotments  as  a  device  to  get 

and  keep  young  men  in  teaching. 


port  her  parents,  her  invalid  husband, 
or  a  child  or  two  after  her  husband’s 
death.  Our  concern  here,  however,  is 
with  getting  and  keeping  young  men  in 
teaching. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Our  problem  is  this:  Younger  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  dependents  are  frequently 
in  financial  difficulty,  and  this  affects 
their  teaching.  It  is  impossible  for 
most  individuals  to  meet  their  classes 
with  equanimity  and  the  mental  balance 
which  is  so  important  in  dealing  with 
youth  when  there  is  no  money  for  the 
doctor’s  bills,  the  fuel  bill,  or  for  a 
warm  winter  coat  for  little  Joe. 

Our  problem  can  be  documented  in 
almost  any  school  system.  In  school 
systems  where  salary  standards  are,  by 
comparison,  exceptionally  high,  and 
staff  morale  is.  according  to  teachers, 
at  a  high  level,  the  problem  is  with 
teachers  of  less  than  twelve  years  of 
experience  who  have  two  or  more  de¬ 
pendents.  Teachers  in  this  group  are 
earning — even  in  tjiese  school  systems 
with  exceptionally  good  salary  pro¬ 
grams — less  than  $4,000  per  vear. 
What  do  these  teachers  say? 

TEACHER  A.  who  has  taaichl  eleven 
years,  supports  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
child.  He  has  no  source  of  income  other 
than  his  salary  for  teaching.  He  says  he 
needs  clothing,  household  goods,  insur¬ 
ance.  better  food,  and  better  living  quar¬ 
ters — none  of  which  he  can  afford  on  his 
present  salary.  He  says  his  financial  status 
affects  his  teaching,  causing  “nervous 
strain  and  worry  which,  at  times,  inter¬ 
fere  with  proper  concentration  on 
my  work." 

TEACHER  B  has  taught  seven  years. 
He  supports  himself,  his  wife,  and  one 
child.  He  supplements  his  income  by 
doing  extra  jobs-  -some,  like  tntorinc. 
related  to  teaching.  Even  so.  he  feels  the 
need  of  better  insurance,  better  food  and 
clothing,  cultural  recreation,  and  better 
home  furnishings  and  appliances.  He  says 
these  concerns  affect  his  teaching  creatine 
“some  mental  concern."  and  “because  of 


the  need  for  other  interests  and  work,  it 
affects  health." 

TEACHER  C  has  taught  four  years.  He 
supports  himself  and  three  dependents. 
He  supplements  his  income  from  teaching 
by  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  Even  so. 
he  feels  the  need  of  the  kinds  of  things 
mentioned  by  teachers  A  and  B.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  he  feels  the  need  of  an  “educational 
fund  for  the  children."  He  says,  “I  must 
spend  many  of  my  evenings  in  efforts  to 
increase  my  income,  cutting  down  on 
courses  I  might  take,  time  my  family  and 
I  might  enjoy  together,  and  occasionallv 
on  planning  for  wider  lesson  activities." 

TEACHER  D  has  taught  four  years.  He 
supports  himself  and  four  dependents. 
He  supplements  his  income  by  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  and  “because  of  .  .  .  other 
sources  of  income,  I  feel  quite  secure 
financially,  and  my  teaching  does  not 
suffer  at  all  as  a  result.”  The  “other  sources 
of  income,"  are,  for  him,  related  to  his 
profession,  and  really  provide  means  of 
professional  growth.  However,  Teacher  D 
finds  it  necessary  to  live  in  an  apartment 
far  ton  small  for  his  family. 

TEACHER  E  has  taught  twelve  years. 
He  supports  himself,  his  wife,  and  two 
children.  He  tells  the  same  story  as  the 
others.  He  says,  “.  .  .  at  present  we  have 
three  rooms.”  and  “Because  of  crowded 
'conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  get  much 
work  accomplished  at  home.  General  con¬ 
fusion  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
the  proper  sleep.  Both  children  are 
rather  young." 

TEACHER  F  has  taught  eleven  years. 
He  has  two  dependents.  He  needs,  “ample 
clothing  so  as  to  appear  not  worn,"  and 
“some  of  the  niceties  of  life  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  education."  He  continues. 
“I  want  to  experience  more  in  life  that 
will  help  me  to  be  well-rounded  .  .  .  and 
will  aid  me  in  guiding  youth.  At  present. 
T  am  providing  hare  essentials  for 
my  family." 

AN  ADEQUATE  INCX>BfE 

What  is  an  adequate  income  for  a 
teacher  who  supports  four  persons? 
There  is  no  simple  answer  to  tbis  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  must  agree  on  some  prac¬ 
tical  answer.  Based  on  official  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reports,  a  family  of 
four,  in  New  York  City,  needs  $3447  a 
year  to  live  on  a  modest,  but  adequate. 
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scale.  That  is  not  a  professional 
family;  it  is  “the  average”  family.  It 
is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the 
teacher  will  need  to  dress  better  than 
“the  average”;  that  he  will  be  expected 
to  attain  a  somewhat  higher  standard^ 
of  living  (buy  more  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.K  Indeed,  one  study  in  the 
Chicago  area  found  that  “the  profes¬ 
sional  level  of  living  for  a  family  of 
four  costs  $10,500.”  But  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  something  practical  and 
possible  of  accomplishment.  Let  us 
accept  $4,000  per  year  as  the  minimum 
income  below  which  a  teacher’s  family 
of  four  should  not  go. 

From  this  point  on,  we  shall  take 
our  illustrations  from  Essex  County. 
Six  Essex  County  communities  have 
established  $5600  as  the  maximum 
salary  to  be  attained  after  approxi¬ 
mately  20  years  of  service.  But  we 
are  interested,  here,  in  the  young 
teacher.  On  these  “favorable”  salary 
schedules,  he  begins — a  new  4-year 
degree,  teachers’  college  graduate — at 
$2400.  On  one  of  the  best  of  these 
schedules  he  will  receive  $2700  after 
two  years  of  service;  $2900  after  three 
years;  $3100  after  four  years;  $3300 
after  five  years;  $3500  after  six  years; 
$3700  after  seven  years;  $3900  after 
eight  years.  Then,  at  last,  after  nine 
years,  he  will  earn  $4050.  After  nine 
years,  then,  he  will  have  arrived  at 
the  necessary  minimum  for  a  teacher’s 
family  of  four. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  suggest 
that  all  younger  teachers’  salaries  be 
raised  to  the  point  where  a  family  of 
four  could  be  supported.  Here'  it  is 
time  for  plain  talk  and  facing  of  the 
issues  involved. 

Teaching  is  a  socialized  profession. 
What  most  physicians,  lawyers  and 
engineers  do  not  want  their  professions 
to  become,  teaching  is.  This  means 
that  teachers  may  not  be  paid  according 
to  individual  worth;  they  may  not 
charge  individual  fees.  Teachers  are 


the  professional  “creatures”  of  the  state 
with  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  thereunto  appertaining.  Within 
such  a  framework  no  wise  adminis¬ 
trator  will  support  any  salary  plan 
based  on  his  subjective  evaluation  of 
teachers,  with  recompense  related  to  the 
degree  of  his  rating.  He  knows  what 
that  will  do  to  morale;  for  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  all-wise  evaluator. 
Teachers  must  be  paid  yearly  incre¬ 
ments  according  to  a  schedule  or  guide, 
as  long  as  they  perform  satisfactorily. 

Second,  Boards  of  Education  and 
school  administrators  in  Essex  County 
know  what  difficulties  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  raising  teachers’  salaries  to 
their  present  level.  They  know  that 
citizens  will  not  support  minimum 
salaries  of  $4,000  for  all  teachers — at 
least  not  now. 

THE  SOLUTION 

Our  solution  proposed  must  face 
realistically  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a 
socialized  profession;  a  way  must  be 
found  to  assist  the  younger  teachers  who 
have  dependents  on  some  systematic 
basis.  It  must  recognize  that  citizens 
will  not  appropriate*  large  sums  of 
money  for  raising  all  teachers’  salaries 
to  minimums  approaching  $4,000. 

The  dependency  allotment,  with 
proper  controls,  will  meet  these  tests. 

1.  Let  boards  of  ednralion  cooperate 
with  teachers’  associations  to  make  depend¬ 
ency  allotments  possible  and  acceptable.* 

2.  Set  np  a  joint  board-teacher  commit¬ 
tee  which  would  investigate  and  approve 
all  dependency  allotment  requests. 

3.  Grant  3500  for  each  dependent- - 
setting  np  such  definitions  for  dependency 
as  may  be  desirable  np  to  $4,000  as 
the  total  income. 

4.  Do  not  include  other  employees. 
(Their  salaries  are.  presumably,  compar¬ 
able  to  those  who  work  in  business  places. 
Their  orcuputions  are  not  socialized.! 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  a  program.  This  cannot  be 
answered  exactly;  but  for  Glen  Ridge, 


This  article  does  not  repre-  | 
sent  NJEA  policy.  By  formal  I 
action  the  NJEA  Delegate  1 
Assembly  has  favored  salary  j 
schedules  with  increments 
based  only  upon  experience  1 
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a  fair  estimate  can  be  made.  Doubtless, 
the  joint  committee  would  require  a 
notarized  statement  of  total  family 
income  from  the  applicant,  together 
with  his  application  for  an  allotment. 
The  joint  committee  would  assure  itself 
that  the  need  existed.  With  these 
limitations,  and  with  61  teachers  em¬ 
ployed,  this  writer’s  estimate  (with 
limited  knowledge  of  the  family  and 
financial  status  of  each  teacher)  is  that 
only  six  teachers  would  be  granted 
allotments,  and  that  the  total  cost  to 
the  Board  in  1950-51  would  be  $2600. 
This  figure  is  lower  now  than  it  might 
be  in  the  future  because  of  war  service 
credit.  One  teacher,  for  example,  has 
taught  only  four  years,  but  he  was  in 
service  five  years  (for  which  he  was 
allowed  $100  credit  per  year  at  the 
time  he  was  employed).  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  at  some  future  date 
as  many  as  ten  teachers  might  receive 
allotments,  and  that  the  total  allot¬ 
ment  might  rise  to  as  much  as  |6,(XX). 
This  would  be  money  well  spent. 

•  In  New  Jersey  this  might  require  legal 
authorization.  It  is  suggested  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enactment  be  sought: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey'. 

A  board  of  educatien  may  provide  an 
allowance  as  a  bonus  to  all  teachers  who 
have  a  dependent  or  dependents.  The 
amount  of  such  bonus  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board  of  education  according  to  a  plan 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Such 
bonus  is  not  to  be  classified  as  compensation 
as  contemplated  by  Section  18:13-10.1  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (Chapter  42,  P.  L. 
1945V. 
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Kiwanis  Helps  Plan  Career  Day 

*  By  ROBERT  F.  McNAMARA 

District  Chairman,  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
Kiwanis  International 


Seniors  interested  in  the  armed  services  and  in  modeling  chat  with  Sergeant  Thomas 
W.  Turner  and  Model  Gloria  Karen. 


WHAT  TO  BE  OR  WHAT  not  to  be — 
that  was  the  question  1500  seniors 
from  four  Jersey  City  high  schools  had 
answered  at  the  Senior  Career  Day  at 
Dickinson  High  School  in  December 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Kiwanis  * 
Club. 

Planned  by  John  J.  O’Regan.  Super¬ 
visor  of  High  School  Methods,  Dr. 
William  Rosengarten,  Director  of  Guid¬ 
ance,  and  the  writer,  the  all-day  Career 
Day  presented  fiftv-four  speakers  at 
two  morning  assemblies  and  73  career 
conferences  in  the  afternoon.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  available  sources — federal, 
state,  county,  city,  and  private — were 
tapped  to  provide  the  students  with  the 
necessary  guidance  for  selecting  their 
lifework. 

The  morning  session  started  with  a 
general  assembly  at  which  three  Ki- 
wanians — A.  Harrv  Moore,  member  of 
the  Stale  Board  of  Education ;  Donald 
Spence,  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and 
Finance  of  Jersey  City;  and  Edward  T. 
Dillon,  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
— addressed  the  1500  seniors.  Mr. 
Moore,  only  three-time  governor  of 
New  Jersey  and  a  former  United  States 
Senator,  stressed  the  point  that  “the 
American  dream  is  still  a  reality.  You 
can  be  anything  you  want  to  be  if  you 
have  the  character  and  ambition.” 
Commissioner  Spence  stressed  the  value 
of  continuing  education. 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industrv  conducted  the  second  morning 
assembly.  Charles  A.  Davis.  District 
Su^nisor  of  the  Division  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  described  the  benefits 
available  through  the  employment 
service  of  the  state,  how  it  functions, 
and  what  the  pupils  can  expect  from  it 
in  the  future.  He  enumerated  the  vari¬ 
ous  steps  in  seeking  a  position  through 
the  sei^ice  including  registration,  in¬ 
terviewing.  counseling,  and  various 
tests.  Edward  J.  Hall,  Chief  of  Benefits 
of  the  Lfnemployment  Insurance  Serv¬ 
ice,  discussed  the  relationship  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  insurance  compensation 
to  the  future  of  the  seniors.  Literature 
describing  the  working  of  this  service 
was  distributed. 

The  afternoon  program  consisted  of 
73  hour  long  career  conferences  under 
the  direction  of  47  vocational  counsel¬ 
ors.  Five  representatives  from  the 
various  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
addressed  several  hundred  pupils  in- 
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terested  in  the  armed  services.  Thirteen 
colleges  provided  representatives  who 
discussed  various  professional  careers. 
For  the  pupils  desiring  more  intensive 
training  to  prepare  them  more  quickly 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  counselors  from 
nine  vocational  schools  gave  concrete 
advice  on  the  necessary  preparation. 

Those  interested  in  civil  service 
careers  were  enlighted  on  their  pros¬ 
pects  by  Thomas  Finn,  Director  of 
Classification  of  the  New  Jersey  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  Inspector 


I  Guidance,  Just  Guidance 

Jersey  City  seniors  stumped  their 
volunteer  advisors  on  Career  Day 
with  two  questions.  Garrulous 
Jackie  Farrell  of  the  New  York 
Yankees,  was  at  a  loss  for  words 
when  one  enterprising  youngster 
asked  how  he  could  become  a 
“bookie.”  Mrs.  Ann  Rainey,  Hud¬ 
son  County  probation  officer,  also 
was  stymied  when  one  girl,  tabbed 
i  as  another  Jane  Addams,  asked 
about  the  matrimonial  prospects  for 
social  workers. 


William  McLaughlin  of  the  Jersey  City 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  who 
sought  to  correct  the  mistaken  concep¬ 
tion  that  a  policeman’s  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one.  Future  authors  of  soap 
operas,  disk  jockeys,  and  television 
thespians  crowded  the  conferences  on 
Radio  and  Television  Announcing, 
Acting,  and  Writing  to  hear  Lewis 
Arnold.  Jr.,  Program  Director  of 
Station  WSOU  of  Seton  Hall  College. 
Prospective  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  were  addressed  by  Bert  Jenkins. 
Assistant  City  Editor  of  the  “Jersey 
Journal”.  The  attraction  of  the  uni¬ 
form  lured  60  girls  to  the  glamorous 
career  of  airline  hostess  described  by 
Stewardess  Frances  Carmine  of  the 
Eastern  Airlines.  The  more  prosaic 
occupation  of  telephone  operator  with 
Traffic  Superintendent  Gerard  Dalton 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  attracted  half  as  many  of  the  less 
daring  girls. 

The  most  popular  conferences  for 
boys  were  the  two  Building  Trades 
meetings  at  which  Carl  Christenson. 
Chairman  of  the  Hudson  Countv 
Building  Trades  Union,  explained  such 
building  trades  as  carpentry,  electricity, 
painting,  decorating,  plumbing,  weld- 
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Future  WAC’*, 
WAVE’*,  and  WAFa 
hear  Recruiting 
Officer. 


Mias  Karen 
demonatratea 
modeling  techniques. 


ing,  air  conditioiiilig,  etc.  Everett 
Anderson,  Foreman  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company,  discussed  the 
trades  of  machinist  and  mechanic. 


Milton  Mandell  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
esmlained  the  ABC’s  of  becoming 
CrA’s  to  sixty  budding  bookkeepers. 


while  Benjamin  Halpern  of  Vinodd 
Studios  discussed  the  tricks  of  the 
photography  trade. 

Future  Florence  Nightingales  lis¬ 
tened  to  Frances  Billings,  Educational 
Director  of  the  Jersey  City  School  of 
Nursing,  and  two  student  nurses.  Dr. 
Vincent  Butler,  President  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  County  Medical  Society,  advised 
the  embryonic  doctors  while  the  pre¬ 
scription  for  the  druggists-to-be  was 
Dr.  Tom  Rowe,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Rutgers  University.  The 

frincipal  of  Paine  Hall,  Chauncey 
orter,  Sr.,  advised  the  seniors  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  quasi-medical  careers  as 
medical  assistants,  dental  technicians, 
and  laboratory  assistants. 

Jackie  Farrell,  ubiquitous  Public 
Relations  Director  of  the  New  York 
Baseball  and  Football  Yankees,  regaled 
ninety  seniors  interested  in  becoming 
professional  athletes  with  his  humorous 
tales  of  the  great  Yankee  stars.  Farrell 
pointed  out  the  vicissitudes  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  athlete  and  explained  the 
Yankee  farm  system. 

Dr.  James  E.  Reynolds,  Jersey  City 
Superintendent,  was  so  well  pleased  by 
all  the  favorable  reports  of  the  Senior 
Career  Day  that  were  received  from  the 
pupils,  guest  speakers,  teachers,  report¬ 
ers,  and  the  public  that  he  hopes  to 
make  this  Career  Day  an  annual  affair. 


\  proqram  DESIGNED  to  LEAD  children  to 

.  .  understand  number  concepts  •  •  interpret  mathematical  relationships 

»  ,  develop  competency  in  basic  skills  •  •  *pply  arithmetic  in  everyday  situations 
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More  Pascoe  Money  Blamed  by 
Margetts  For  Armstrong  Drop 


Increases  in  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  the  Pascoe  Law  are  blamed 
for  reduced  State  Aid  under  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Law  by  State  Treasurer  Walter 
T.  Margetts,  Jr.  In  a  letter  to  the  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary,  the  Treasurer 
says  he  has  received  many  inquiries 
on  changes  in  the  amount  of  State 
financial  aid  received  by  individual 
school  districts.  He  says: 


“There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
total  amount  of  State  financial  aid  to 
local  school  districts,  which  totaled 
$25,376,016.68  as  appropriated  in 
Chapter  43,  P.  L.  1949.  The  difiBcul- 
ties  experienced  from  individual  dis¬ 
tricts  arise  from  variations  in  the 
number  of  children  in  A.D.A.  (aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance)  in  the  State  as 
a  whole  and  in  individual  districts,  and 


from  variations  in  ratables  in  individual 
districts. 

“The  amount  granted  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  under  the  Pascoe  Law  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  enrollment  (A.D.A.) 
and  the  taxable  ratables  of  the  district. 

If  the  district  receives  its  aid  from 
the  first  alternative  of  the  formula  of 
this  law,  it  will  receive  $3  per  pupil 
in  A.D.A.  Increases  or  decreases  in 
enrollment  will  increase  or  decrease 
the  amount  received.  If  the  district 
receives  its  aid  from  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive  of  the  formula  of  the  Pascoe  Law, 
the  amount  received  will  be  increased 
by  an  increase  in  enrollment  (A.D.A.) 
unless  increases  in  assessed  valuation 
offset  to  some  degree  the  effect  of  the 
increase  in  enrollment. 

“Over  the  State  as  a  whole  an  in- 
crefise  of  13,760  children  from  1947-48 
to  1948-49  will  require  more  money  for 
the  operation  of  the  Pascoe  Law  (Chap¬ 
ter  63,  P.  L.  1946).  This  appropria¬ 
tion  will  also  be  increased  by  higher 
costs  for  transportation,  dependent 
children,  regional  high  schools,  sal-  i 
eries  and  other  items,  deficiencies  in  I 
aid,  crippled  children,  manual  train¬ 
ing.  vocational  schools  and  education 
of  foreign  bom.  All  of  these  items 
are  affected  by  greater  enrollment  and 
higher  costs. 

“As  a  consequence,  the  budget  for 
1950-51  shows  an  increase  in  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  Pascoe  Law 
of  $1,021,707.42  (from  S14,370,8%.91 
to  $15,392,604.33). 

“As  the  total  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  State  financial  aid  to  local 
school  districts  remains  the  same,  an 
increase  of  $1,021,707.42  for  the  Pas¬ 
coe  Law  would  cause  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Armstrong  Law  (Chapter 
66,  P.  L.  1948). 

“The  money  appropriated  for  the  . 
Armstrong  Law  (Chapter  43,  P.  L.  1 
1949)  was  $8,824,660.38.  This  would 
be  decreased  by  $1,021,707.42. 

“The  Armstrong  Law  appropriation 
is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
amount  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  through¬ 
out  the  State.  If  the  total  amount 
avaMable  is  reduced  by  $1,021,707.42. 
each  district  would  receive  less  for  each 
pupil  enrolled  in  its  schools.  The  loss 
per  pupil  in  each  district  would  be 
expressed  by  $1,021,707.42,  divided 
by  total  number  of  pupils  in  A.D.A. 
in  the  Stale.” 


Aids  Older  Teachers 

Perth  Amboy  has  agreed  to  place 
teachers  on  their  maximum  salaries 
five  years  before  their  compulsory 
retirement  age,  if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready  reached  that  level.  The  rule 
concerns  only  teachers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  retirement  system. 


The  BRUSH  SOlli\DMIRIl(ll[ 


EDUCATIONAL  MODEL  TAPE  RECORDER 


Easy  to  Carry  from  Classroom  to  Classroom 


SOUNDMIRROR  brings  professional  standards  to 
amateur  use.  Best  of  all  for 

•  Orchestra  and  Band  practice  *  Foreign  Language  study 

•  Speech  study  and  correction  •  Music  appreciation 

•  Dramatics  •  Stenography 

COMBINE  top  qualitv  equipment  (SOUNDMIRROR)  with 
top  quality  service  (RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  SERVICE) 
for  top  results. 

Our  representatives  are  recording  specialists,  trained  to  assist 
in  getting  the  most  out  of  your  equipment. 

Send  in  the  coupon  below  for  a  trial  demonstration  in  your 
own  office  or  classroom. 


Recording  Ingtraments  Service 
481  Central  Ave.,  Newark  7,  N.  J. 

Please  arrange  a  demonstration  of  the  “SOUNDMIRROR” 
for  me  at  no  obligation. 

School  . . . - . . .  . . . . . . 

City  _ _  _ State  . . . . . 

RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  SERVICE 

481  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Authorized  SOUNDMIRROR  Sales  and  Service  in  New  Jersey 
*  The  foodart  In  mognatk  recording  for  moro  than  10  years. 
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Select  an  Amazing  America  Tour  for  Your  Spring  or  Summer  Vacation 


When  Springtime  flashes  its  green  GO  signal,  then  it’s 
time  to  get  out  and  get  going— by  Greyhound!  Whether 
you  plan  a  trip  for  Easter  week,  or  during  the  summer 
vacation,  a  Greyhound  Amazing  America  Tour  will  give 
you  a  lot  more  pleasure  for  a  lot  less  money ! 

,  Go  where  you  please  on  a  Greyhound  tour!  It  will 
take  you  to  almost  any  vacation  spot  in  North  America 
. . .  the  big  cities.  National  Parks,  famous  playgrounds 
of  the  U.S.  A.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  even  Alaska! 
Hundreds  of  Amazing  America  Tours,  ranging  from 
two  days  to  two  months,  are  available  for  your  choice 
. . .  and  all  are  tailor-made  to  fit  your  plans,  purse,  and 
pleasure.  This  vacation,  take  a  tour  — by  C^eyhound! 


Hotel  Accommodations, 

^  gj  Transportation,  Sightsooing 

All  Included  I 

■  Individually  planned  for  you  by 
experts.  Amazing  America  Tours 
f  ^  include  hotel  reservations,  trans- 

€  e \  Jr portation,  itineraries,  and  spe- 
cial  sightseeing.  The  tours  are 
not  conducted;  they  may  be 
taken  by  one  person,  a  twosome,  or  a  group.  Visit 
the  nearest  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau  today  for 
complete  details,  or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a 
free  folder  about  Amazing  America  Tours, 


Orayliovnd  Infonnotieii  Canlar 

105  West  Maditon  Straat,  Chkoeo,  III. 

tUoM  Mnd  m«  your  Iroo  foldor  about  Amazing  Amorica 

Tours  in  tho  □  EAST  □  WEST  (Chock  ono). 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


t 
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TOlUcA.  Tout  *}t  Se  7 

(Either  program  entails  increased  spending!) 


Program  A 

1.  Give  public  relief  to  the  indigent  and 
unemployed. 

2.  Step  up  law  enforcement  to  control 
theft,  gambling  and  extortion. 

3.  Provide  public  clinica  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  epidemics  and  disease.  (T.B. 
sanatoriums  and  venereal  disease  cen> 
ters,  etc.) 

4.  Increase  our  court  facilities  for  the 
granting  of  divorce  and  payment  of 
alimony;  increase  the  number  of  state 
wards. 

5.  Provide  legislative  and  enforcement 
machinery  to  rope  with  mob  violence; 
limit  free  speech  and  assembly. 

6.  Employ  guards  and  watchmen  to  con* 
trol  vandalism. 

7.  Enforce  laws  and  provide  punishment 
for  assault  and  battery. 

8.  Expand  and  improve  our  mental  insti* 
tntions. 


Program  B 

1.  Give  boys  and  girls  the  basic  tools 
(Reading,  Mrriting,  arithmetic)  with 
which  to  support  themselves. 

2.  Develop  citisens  who  know  that  the 
first  duty  of  citisenship  is  to  earn  their 
own  living. 

3.  Have  all  boys  and  girls  develop  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  good  health. 


4.  Create  the  means  and  desire  in  our 
boys  and  girls  for  a  democratic  and 
happy  home  membership. 

5.  Provide  step  by  step  experiences  for 
all  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  think  for 
themselves  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong. 

6.  Teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  respect 
property. 

7.  Provide  our  children  with  the  desires 
and  techniques  of  getting  along  to* 
gether. 

8.  Elncourage  our  boys  and  girls  to  de* 
velop  mental  and  emotional  control. 

By  Roy  S.  Austin 
Supervising  Principal 
Beverly 


Future  Teachers 

Plan  Convention 

New  Jersey  Future  Teachers  are 
planning  a  regional  convention  at  Mont* 
clair  State  Teachers  College  on  Sat* 
urday,  April  22.  It  will  be  an  all*day 
session  with  the  Montclair  FT  A  chapter 
as  hosts. 

Andrew  Bourke,  State  President,  and 
Stuart  Malkin,  Secretary,  will  join  Ida 
Briscoe,  Montclair  chapter  head,  in 
welcoming  the  delegates.  Both  mom* 
ing  and  afternoon  will  be  given  over 
to  panels  on  minimum  salary  schedule 
proposals,  NEA*NJEA  aids;  high 
school  FTA’s;  chapter  administration, 
and  the  recruitment  of  high  school  FTA 
clubs. 

There  will  be  a  luncheon,  with  a 
speaker,  and  a  group  discussion  of  the 
code  of  ethics. 


SOMETHING  NEW 
HAS  BEEN  ADDED! 

CHINA  INSTITUTE 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

offers  a  course  in 

CHINESE  ART 

requiring  no  prerequisite.  Both 
the  history  of  art  forms  in  China 
and  the  techniques  of  Chinese 
painting  are  included. 

Seventh  Annual  Session  of 
the  Institute  at  .  .  . 

MONTCLAIR  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

June  26- July  8p  1950 

Regular  Introductory  Course  on  Chinese 
Civilization,  prerequisite  to 

A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese 
Literature 

Three  eonrses,  each  carryinc  3  s.h. 
of  undercradBate  or  araduate  credit 

Write  for 

Summer  Session  Bulletin  and 
Special  Leaflet  to 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Upp«r  Montclair.  New  Jeraoy 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

For  Retired  Educators  and  Others 

The  publishers  of  the  world-famous  Book 
of  Knowledge  wish  to  meet  qualified 
persons  willing  to  introduce  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  service  to  schools  in  their 
locality.  The  selling  of  books  is  not 
involved.  Congenial  work  exclusively 
with  schools;  no  extensive  travel;  no 
hotel  expenses.  Write  confidentially 
stating  experience  and  background  to 
Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  National  School  and 
Library  Division,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  BrYING  A  NEW  CAR? 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Snpt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  (bounty  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  506.  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union.  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


*  AU  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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. . .  when  you  represent 

the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 


The  World  Book  has  long  been  a  money-maker  for 
teachers,  in  addition  to  being  the  best  encyclopedia  on 
the  market  for  children  of  school  age.  In  the  summer, 
or  in  spare  time  during  the  school  year,  thousands  of 
your  professional  colleagues  have  found  selling  the 
World  Book  a  rewarding  job— in  extra  income  and  in 
satisfaction  —  and  an  easy  job. 

This  year,  World  Book  representatives  will  receive 
greater  sales  support  than  ever.  A  gigantic  advertising 
campaign  in  LIFE  magazine,  whose  28,700,000  readers 
represent  36%  of  U.S.  families,  will  pre-sell  prospects 
on  the  merits  of  World  Book.  Anti  every  family  with 
children  of  school  age  is  a  prospect  for  a  World  Book 


sale!  Because  every  such  family  needs  World  Book! 

Remember,  too,  that  the  World  Book  has  been  made 
even  more  attractive,  even  more  helpful  to  children 
and  all  the  family  in  a  brand-new,  $2,000,000  edition. 
Just  to  see  it  is  to  want  it,  because  this  beautiful  set  so 
completely  fills  the  need  of  every  family  for  an  up- 
to-date,  authoritative  reference  work.  World  Book  is 
thus  easier  to  sell  than  ever  before. 

The  satisfaction  in  selling  World  Book  comes  from 
knowing  that  you  are  helping  today’s  children  become 
tomorrow’s  worth-while  citizens  — and  thus  helping 
your  community  and  the  nation  to  advance.  Read  the 
offer  below,  and  act  on  it  today! 


OPPORTUNITY 


available  only  through  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  —  carefully  selected  and  profes¬ 
sionally  trained.  Opportunities  to  join  this 
group  are  open  to  worthy  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  child  education  and 
would  like  to  build  up  a  substantial  income. 
For  information,  write  Mr.  F.  S.  Aldridge, 
World  Book,  P.O.  Box  5968,  Chicago  80,  III. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  I 


SCHOOL  LAW 
Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

An  the  duties  of  a  principal  deter¬ 
mined  by  State  law  or  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  a  local  board  of  educa¬ 
tion? 

Some  of  the  duties  of  a  principal  are 
determined  by  State  law  and  others  are 
determined  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  local  board  of  education. 

Which  of  said  duties  are  provided  for 
in  the  law? 

The  duties  of  a  principal  have  been 
set  out  in  a  number  of  statutes  and  in  a 
decision  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  following  Revised  Statutes  pro¬ 
vide  for  certain  duties  to  be  performed 
by  principals: 

R.  S.  18:13-114  makes  it  mandatory  for 
a  principal  to  furnish  the  annual  report  to 
the  county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

R.  S.  18:13-116  gives  a  principal  the 
authority  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  school  for 
good  cause  (such  as  disorderly  conduct, 
etc.) 

R.  S.  18:14-59  gives  a  principal  the 
authority  to  exclude  a  pupil  from  school  who 
is  ill,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
physician  or  school  nurse. 

R.  S.  18:14-186  requires  a  principal  to 
conduct  two  fire  drills  each  month  within 
the  school  hours. 

R.  S.  18:14-107  provides  that  every  prin¬ 
cipal  and  janitor  of  a  school  building  having 
furnace  room,  hallway  or  stair-tower  hre  or 
smoke  doors  shall  keep  them  closed  during 
the  time  the  building  is  occupied  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils. 

R.  S.  40:54-9  provides  that  in  districts  hav¬ 
ing  a  free  public  library,  the  principal  with 
power  of  supervision  over  the  local  school 
system  shall  serve  as  one  of  the  seven 
library  trustees  required  by  law — in  districts 
having  no  local  superintendent  or  supervis¬ 
ing  principal. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statutory  duties, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  handed 
down  a  decision  concerning  the  duties  of 
principals.  The  case  of  Hoek  vs.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Township  of  Teaneck,  1938 
School  Laws  347  at  page  349  holds  that 
the  principal  is  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  vice  principal  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty  and  that  as  the  responsible  bead 
of  the  school,  the  principal  must  see  that 
the  results  for  which  the  school  exists  are 
fotrhcoming;  that  he  must  be  an  organizer 
and  supervisor  of  instruction  as  well  as  of 
management ;  that  he  must  know  what  things 
should  be  done,  how  they  should  be  done 
and  that  they  are  done. 

This  case  further  holds  that  the  principal 
must  set  the  standard  of  discipline  for  the 
school,  for  corridor  and  study  hall;  that  he 
is  the  one  to  see  that  all  of  the  general 
and  specific  requirements  of  conduct  are 
carried  out. 


SALARY  SCHEDULES 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

How  many  salary  schedules  have 
been  adopted  by  New  Jersey  school 
districts?  , 

In  tbe  school  year  1949-50  approxi¬ 
mately  219  school  districts  were  oper¬ 
ating  salary  schedules.  This  means 
that  41  percent  of  the  districts  had 
adopted  schedules;  59  percent  of  the 
districts  had  no  schedules. 

What  percentage  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  are  working  under  a  salary 
schedule? 

About  86  percent  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  are  employed  by  districts  hav¬ 
ing  salary  schedules.  Schedules  are  in 
operation  in  the  majority  of  the  larger 
districts;  they  do  not  exist  as  yet  for 
a  great  many  small,  rural  districts. 

141iat  is  the  most  common  minimum 
salary  figure? 

The  state  minimum  of  $2200  is  the 
minimum  figure  found  most  frequently 
in  local  salary  schedules;  109  or  50 
percent  of  the  local  schedules  set  a 
minimum  of  $2200.  Over  25  percent 
of  the  schedules,  however,  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  figure  of  $2400  or  greater. 

Wliat  increments  are  found  in  local 
salary  schedules? 

Increments  range  from  $50  to  $300; 
125  or  58  percent  of  the  schedules 
list  $100  as  an  annual  increment.  35 
percent  of  the  schedules  list  annual 
increments  greater  than  $100.  One  in 
every  four  schedules  gives  $1.50  as  the 
annual  increment. 

\41iat  is  the  most  common  maximum? 

The  maximum  salary  found  in  local 
schedules  ranges  from  $2600  to  $5000  ^ 
for  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  four  years 
of  training.  The  median  maximum 
salary  is  $3750.  One  in  every  five 
schedules  lists  $4200  or  greater  as 
a  maximum  salary  figure. 

Wliat  are  the  major  controlling  fac¬ 
tors  in  local  salary  schedules? 

The  size,  wealth,  aiid  geographic  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  local  school  district  deter¬ 
mine  in  large  part  whether  a  district 
maintains  a  salary  schedule.  In  Essex 
County,  having  comparatively  large 
and  wealthy  districts,  all  but  one  of  its 
20  districts  has  a  salary  schedule. 


PENSIONS 
John  A.  Wood,  III 
Secretary,  TPSiAF 

Should  I  have  my  account  checked 
more  often  than  once  every  five  years? 

Each  member's  account  is  checked 
at  least  once  every  five  years  whether 
he  asks  or  not.  In  order  to  maintain 
this  schedule  we  have  to  check  over 
.500  accounts  a  month.  We  have  been 
doing  better  than  this  since  July,  1946 
and  of  the  teachers  receiving  letters, 
a  very  small  percentage  are  persuaded 
to  authorize  the  increase  in  rate  which 
is  recommended  or  to  adjust  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  lump  sum  payment.  Any  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  enough  interested  in 
keeping  their  accounts  in  balance,  and 
who  want  to  adjust  their  accounts 
oftener  than  once  every  five  years,  are 
free  to  request  that  such  adjustments 
be  made.  These  requests  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  when  received. 

How  can  1  increase  the  retirement 
allowance  that  will  be  paid  me  since  1 
will  have  only  28  years  of  service  when 
I  reach  age  62? 

The  State  appropriates  over  one 
million  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  sup¬ 
plement  our  earnings  from  our  invest¬ 
ments  in  order  to  maintain  the  inter¬ 
est  on  our  reserves  for  both  teachers’ 
money  and  State  money.  The  trustees 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  put  some 
limit  on  how  much  money  we  will 
accept  from  teachers  over  and  above 
contributions  at  the  normal  rate  in 
order  to  provide  an  annuity  at  retire¬ 
ment  larger  than  the  annuity  which 
contributions  at  the  normal  rate  will 
support.  Those  limitations  are  as 
follows : 

For  a  teacher  who  has  less  than  35  years 
of  credit  at  retirement,  we  will  allow  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  so  as  to  bring  the 
annuity  up  to  where  it  will  supplement  the 
pension  from  the  State  to  make  a  combined 
allowance  of  not  more  than  one-half  pay 
at  retirement. 

For  a  teacher  who  has  more  than  35 
years  of  credit  at  age  62,  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  are  limited  to  an  amount  which 
will  support  at  retirement  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  pension  from  the  State. 
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The  Teacher  and  Infantile 
Paralysis 

(Continued  from  Page  288) 

In  addition  to  giving  information, 
tliere  is  another  contribution  for  the 
teacher  to  make  in  connection  with  an 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis.  The 
peak  of  an  epidemic  almost  invariably 
comes  during  the  long  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  cases  may  appear  before 
school  closes  as  well  as  after  it  recon¬ 
venes  in  the  fall.  She  can  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  her  pupils  for  symptoms 
of  sickness.  The  early  symptoms  of 
polio  are  not  different  from  those  of 
other  childhood  diseases,  but  it  is 
urgent  that  the  child  be  put  to  bed  im¬ 
mediately  and  the  doctor  called.  Bed 
rest  and  prompt  treatment  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Again,  after  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall,  she  can  be  watchful  for  any 
signs  of  muscle  weakness.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  patient  discharged 
as  well  has  a  hidden  muscle  weakness 
that  makes  itself  felt  with  the  greater 
activity  of  school  life.  Also,  there  are 
many  undetected  cases  which  are  still 
capable  of  leaving  a  weakness  that  does 
not  develop  at  once.  Therefore,  after 
an  epidemic,  any  change  of  gait  or 
posture  or  awkwardness  of  arm  move¬ 
ment  that  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
nurse  or  doctor,  so  that  corrective  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  begun.  Such  delayed 
effects  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
teacher  has  an  unique  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  children  daily. 

The  teacher  can  also  be  influential  in 
encouraging  pupils  to  keep  up  treat¬ 
ments  for  after-effects  of  polio,  when 
these  are  necessary.  She,  as  well  as  the 
school  nurse,  will  want  to  know  the 
routine  for  each  child  for  whom 
physical  therapy  has  been  prescribed. 
Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way  of 
regular  visits  to  the  doctor  or  clinic. 
Vigilant  after-care  can  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  unnecessary 
deformities,  but  it  is  frequently  a  long 
and  inconvenient  procedure  for  parents 
and  child.  The  tactful  interest  of  the 
teacher  in  a  pupil’s  welfare  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  persevere. 

FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER 
When  the  time  has  come  that  a 
vaccine  capable  of  protecting  humans 
from  toHo  is  available  to  all,  the 
teacher\  part  will  be  a  different  one. 
It  is  one  ming  to  have  a  vaccine  avail¬ 
able  and  another  to  get  the  children 
vaccinated.  It  will  need  a  campaign  of 
education  to  convince  parents  both  that 
the  opportunity  is  there  and  that  it  is 
urgent  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  We  know  that  children  still  die  of 
diphtheria  although  a  preventive  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  It  will 
doubtless  be  the  same  with  polio.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  never  done! 


Modern  Trains  add  to  my  Vacation  Pleasure 

(And  railroad  taxes  pay  part  of  my  salary) 


I  got  a  "Rofroshor  Coureo"  in  Amorico 

when  1  travel  by  train.  Through  this  pano¬ 
rama  window,  I  get  the  “feel”  of  our  coun¬ 
try  —  the  farms,  the  towns,  the  cities  and 
all  the  many  people  who  make  America. 
And  I  remember,  too,  how  railroad  taxes 
give  our  school  funds  a  real  boost! 


"Tho  Story  of  tho  Roilroadt/'  I  tell  my 
pupils,  “is  the  story  of  America.”  For  rail¬ 
roads  really  opened  up  our  land— to  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  —  to  the  wonderful 
trade  and  commerce  which  provide  jobs 
for  millions  of  people  at  wages  that  make 
America’s  living  standards  so  high. 


“shut  o* 

Aprove  Uke  in  the  last  5 

4  billion  ^lls^s  n^passenger  cars, 
for  hundreds  f 

,  track,  ^  So  neat  time,  try 
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Miss  Liberty  Looks  at  America 

A  spring  program  at  Mt.  Arlington  School* 


Because  ours  is  a  two  room  school, 
with  an  annex  in  Borough  Hall  a 
mile  away,  we  wanted  to  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  bring  us  together. 
This  program  resolved  into  a  whole 
school  pageant  held  on  our  playground. 
We  arranged  chairs  for  children  and 
parents  in  a  square  with  a  dance  area. 

Everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  our 
original  script.  Our  intermediate  class 
had  wondered  how  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  might  see  America  through  the 
ages.  We  began : 


In  the  harbor  of  the  greatest  city 
Of  the  mightiest  nation  of  the 
globe. 

A  statue  stands — called  Liberty 
Stately,  with  her  torch  and  robe. 

Perhaps  she’d  like  a  “new  look”  too 
And  thus  keep  right  in  style 
So  let’s  help  her  to  turn  around 
Just  for  a  little  while. 


Give  her  the  chance  to  see  us 
And  our  neighbors  too 
Throughout  our  great  country 
From  a  long-distance  view! 

W'e  discussed  the  Colonial  era  when 
the  Indians  danced  and  roamed  about 
the  countryside.  They  talked  about  the 
southern  people  with  their  songs  and 
industry. 

Then  came  farmers  and  ranchers. 

But  when  we  think  of  the  west 
We  think  of  the  lonesome  cowboy 
And  the  songs  he  loved  the  best. 

Our  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  dancing 
the  Paw,  Paw  Patch,  Jump  Jim  Crow, 
and  Skip  to  My  Lou  from  early  days. 

Our  equipment  was  simple.  Three 
fathers  carried  the  piano  outside.  The 
County  Library  loaned  us  the  public 
address  system  with  the  phonograph 
for  the  rhythm  band  numbers.  The 
microphone  intrigued  the  pupils  and  in 
our  practice  sessions  they  learned 
“mike  poise”  and  how  to  modulate 
their  voices. 

Each  of  the  three  teachers  taught 
her  own  songs  and  dances  during  her 
daily  classroom  music  period.  The 
dialogue  was  written  by  group  mem¬ 
bers,  then  memorized.  The  eighth 
graders  had  the  speaking  parts  as  their 
final  contribution  to  elementary  school 
group  work.  We  found  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  gave  the  children  new  incentive. 
They  wanted  to  become  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  planning. 

The  main  accomplishment  of  this 
coordinated  program  was  the  noticeable 
growth  in  our  children.  This  made 
them  more  confident  of  themselves  in 
appearing  before  groups.  They  seemed 
to  have  a  deep  satisfaction  in  their 
music.  We  felt  that  good  human 
relationships  and  group  unity  were 
being  fostered  in  our  classrooms. 

*  Mrs.  Jess  Goeger  is  principal  of  Mount 
Arlington  School.  This  program  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  Marion  Con¬ 
stable,  Morris  County  music  helping 
teacher. 


SALESMAN  AT  ONCE 

Local  territory  now  open  for  qualified  man 
over  30  to  represent  National  corporation  in 
dignified  semi-professional  capacity.  Con¬ 
sistent  and  intelligent  effort  will  insure  ex¬ 
cellent,  steady,  year-around  income  and  a 
permanent  career  in  distinctly  low  pressure 
field.  Pleasant  contacts,  repeat  business, 
exclusive  territory.  Age  no  barrier.  Previ¬ 
ous  sales  experience  not  essential  as  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  receive  complete  training 
and  supervision  by  local  company  repre¬ 
sentative.  Car  necessary.  Write  Stresing, 
Box  202,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  for  appointment. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Of  Interest  to  ' lea  c hers 
For  Teen-Age  Reading 

Each  book  is  full  of  adventure, 

'  stout  hearts  and  the  battles  of  our 
pioneers  told  through  characters  of  the 
same  age  as  the  readers.  Equally  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  girls  of  this  age  as  to  the  hoys. 

It’s  the  sacrifices  and  stamina  of 
these  different  peoples  which  help  huild 
this  Land  of  the  Free.  Young  people  in 
their  impressionable  teens  become  so 
engrossed  as  the  tales  unfold,  they 
emerge  with  a  new'  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  what  our  great  Democracy 
really  stands  for. 

There  will  be  at  least  16  of  these 
novels  in  all— well  Ixjund,  printed  in  ex¬ 
cellent  clear-type  on  sight-saving  off- 
white  paper.  Handsomely  illustrated. 


H  istoric  Novels 
for  Teen-age 

Erick  Berry, 

E  ditor 

6  Books  Now  Ready 

SEVEN  BEAVER  SKINS,  The  Dutch  in 
New  Amsterdam  —  Written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Erick  Berry 

I  HEARD  OF  A  RIVER,  Pennsylvania 
Germans  — by  Elsie  Singmaster.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Henry  C.  Pits 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  PINES,  Norwegians 
in  Wisconsin — by  Walter  and  Marion 
Havighurst.  Illustrated  by  Richard  Floethe 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FISH,  Cornish 
Fishermen  in  Maine— by  Gertrude  Robin¬ 
son.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  Chapman 

TIDEWATER  VALLEY,  Swiss  in  Oregon  — 
by  jo  Evalin  Lundy.  Illustrated  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Ayer 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  DRAGON,  Chinese 
and  the  Pacific  Railways— by  Vanya 
Oakes.  Illustrated  by  Tyrus  Wong 


THIS  SERIES  is  published  by  Wisston.  Copies  are  already  in  many  public  and 
school  libraries  and  at  the  book  stores.  .Among  authorities  who  give  It  a  high  eval¬ 
uation  Is  Dilla  MacBean,  Director,  Division  of  Libraries,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

The  pleasant  chewing  and  lively,  long-lasting 
flavor  of  WRIGUY’S  SKARMINT  GUM  help  keep 
you  refreshed  and  alert  so  that  your  work,  as  you 
enjoy  chewing  this  delicious  treat,  seems  to  go 
smoother,  easier.  Here’s  wholesome,  satisfying 
treat  when  marking  papers,  reading,  etc. 
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Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercor  County  Superintendent 


Assign  a  Breakfast?  A  mid- 
western  university  by  means  of  a 
bicycle-like  machine  called  the  ergo- 
meter  measured  the  work-output,  the 
reaction  time,  and  the  tremor  (un¬ 
steadiness)  of  students  who  had  eaten 
hieakfast  and  others  who  had  not  eaten 
breakfast.  The  texts  showed  that  the 
pupils  who  ate  breakfast  produced  a 
greater  work  output,  displayed  faster 
reactions,  and  revealed  a  lesser  degree 
of  tremor.  The  significance  of  this 
study  produces  alarm  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  a  survey  of  teen-agers 
showed  that  16%  usually  came  to 
school  without  breakfast. 

How  many  pupils  in  your  rlass  rome 
to  school  without  breakfast?  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  about  it?  Are  any 
of  your  slow-learninf!  problems  in  reality 
“breakfast”  problems? 

The  Rocks  of  Morale — A  survey 
conducted  in  Illinois  reveals  the  20 
most  important  factors  affecting 
teacher  morale.  They  are.  in  order  of 
percentage  rank,  administrative  sup¬ 
port  in  discipline,  friendly  inter- 
facultv  relationships,  belief  in  and 
enjoyment  of  teaching,  an  adequate 
salary  plan,  a  worthy  retirement  sys¬ 
tem,  administrative  confidence  in  teach¬ 
ers,  faculty  cooperation  in  activities, 
adequate  sick  leave,  sound  tenure  pro¬ 
visions.  constructive  and  democratic 
supervision,  student  courtesy  and  re¬ 
spect,  appreciation  and  cooperation  of 
parents,  properly  handled  teacher 
grievances,  social  freedom  for  teachers, 
teacher  knowledge  of  subjects  and 
methods,  poise  and  lack  of  fear,  good 
physical  health,  consideration  of  others’ 
attitudes,  reasonable  teacher  load,  and 
sound  school-board  planning. 

Which  of  these  factors,  in  your  own 
school,  help  create  hifih  morale?  Which 
factors  are  adversely  affecting  staff  mor¬ 
ale?  W  ould  it  be  helpful  to  discuss  the 
list  in  a  faculty  meeting,  with  the  hope 
that  plans  can  be  laid  to  overcome  what¬ 
ever  conditions  are  injuring  morale? 


pupils?  What  are  your  favorites?  What 
reasons  do  the  children  give  for  their 
dislike  for  certain  subjects,  such  as  lan¬ 
guage  and  health  education?  Do  you 
think  pupil  reactions  could  be  the  result 
of  teacher  attitudes  toward  these  sub¬ 
jects? 

Whose  Burden  Is  It?  Of  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  high-school  graduates  of  1924, 
47%  still  live  in  the  city  and  53%  live 
elsewhere  (32%  within  New  York  State 
and  21%  in  other  states  or  foreign 
countries).  It  would  seem  fair,  there¬ 


fore,  fur  the  Poughkeepsie  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  derive  47%  of  its  support  from 
the  city,  32%  from  the  state,  and  21% 
from  the  federal  government. 

Where  do  the  graduates  of  your  high 
school  make  their  living?  How  many 
remain  in  the  community,  outside  the 
community  but  within  the  state,  outside 
the  state?  Does  the  percentage  remain 
fairly  constant  over  a  sampling  of  years? 
On  the  basis  of  your  data,  what  per¬ 
centage  of  your  support,  do  yon  think, 
should  rome  from  state  and  federal 
sources? 


NEW,  up-to- 
the-minut* 
catalog  of 
filmstrips 
and  2"  x  2^ 
color  slide  sets 


Here  is  an  easy-to-use,  complete,  descriptive 
listing  of  selections  from  the  finest  and  largest 
filmstrip  and  slide  library  in  the  world — the 
S.V.E.  Library.  Every  subject  matter  area  is 
represented,  from  Kindergarten  stories  to 
advanced  technical  material,  all  produced 
under  supervision  of  outstanding  educators. 
This  catalog  it  a  ”mutt"  for  ovary  school  that 
vtat  or  plant  to  uta  visual  aids. 
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Subject  Popularity  Tests — Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Linwood  Chase  of  Boston 
University  asked  13,483  fifth-grade 
children  what  subjects  they  liked  most 
and  least.  Reading  ranked  first, 
arithmetic  second,  and  art  third. 

When  teachers  were  asked  the  same 
ciuestion,  they  selected  arithmetic  as 
their  favorite  subject,  followed  by 
reading,  art,  language,  spelling,  health 
education,  and  penmanship. 

If  liking  for  a  subject  is  u  sound 
criterion,  reading  and  arithmetic  should 
be  the  best-taught  subjects  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  srhool.  for  they  are  the  favorites  of 
both  children  and  teachers. 

What  are  the  favorite  subjects  of  your 
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Soncf  Today — Every  teacher  should  have  access  to  this  new,  up-to- 
date  catalog.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Spocify  Catalog  No.  600 
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A  State  School  of  Conservation 


By  ROBERT  H.  MORRISON 


Assistant  Commissioner 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1949,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  jointly  established  a  co¬ 
educational  School  of  Conservation. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  help 
teachers  and  other  community  leaders 
understand  that  conservation  of  human 
and  material  resources  is  one  of  our 
most  urgent  social  and  economic 
problems.  The  school  emphasizes  that 
soil  erosion,  forest  fires,  lessening  of 
the  water  supply,  waste  of  minerals, 
and  destruction  of  wild  life  are  en- 
d.ingering  our  future.  It  then  points 
out  what  can  be  done  to  better  the 
situation. 

A  DE.MON8TRATION  SCHOOL  CAMP 
FOR  CHILDREN  IS  PLANNED 

During  the  1950  summer  session,  the 
school  will  be  expanded  to  include  a 
Demonstration  School  Camp  for 
Children  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8.  Activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Demonstration  School  Camp 
will  include;  planting  of  trees,  building 
and  studying  dams  for  water  conserva¬ 
tion,  studying  soil  erosion  and  how  to 
correct  it,  building  shelter  for  game, 
getting  acquainted  with  wild  life  in  the 
woods,  testing  lakes  for  fish  food,  pro- 


Wapalanne  stadents  eat  well. 


for  Higher  Education 


Studying  the  habits  of  fish. 

tccting  forests  against  fire,  improving 
streams,  building  trails,  and  learning 
about  timber  management.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  school  camp  will  stress 
amateur  photography  and  handicrafts, 
swimming,  outdoor  cooking,  canoeing 
and  over-night  camping. 

SCHOOL  LS  IN  FOREST 
The  school  is  located  at  Lake 
Wapalanne  in  northwestern  New  Jersey 
in  Stokes  State  Forest,  which  com¬ 
prises  more  than  12,000  acres  of  w  oods, 
streams,  and  mountains.  Adjacent  is 
High  Point  Park  with  an  additional 
80(X)  acres.  To  the  east  is  the  Kittatinny 
Ridge  along  which  runs  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Trail.  To  the  west  are  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  and  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
The  Culver  Wind  Gap  and  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  are  close  by.  Farms  are 
nearby  for  studying  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  control  of  s»)il  erosion 
and  water  conservation.  The  densely 
wooded  areas  afford  ideal  cover  for 
wild  life  and  provide  opportunity  for 
studying  its  conservation. 

There  are  nineteen  permanent  build¬ 
ings  available  for  the  school.  These 
consist  of  a  food  service  building  which 
can  seat  180  students  at  one  time, 
a  classroom-recreation  hall,  twelve 


cabins,  each  of  w  hich  will  accommodate 
nine  students,  an  office  building,  an 
infirmary,  and  three  utility  buildings. 

CrRRICULUM  IS  PLANNED 
FOR  TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  is  planned  primarily 
for  teachers  of  intermediate  and  upper 
grades  and  for  high  school  teachers  of 
social  studies,  sciences,  and  physical 
education.  The  courses  are  planned  for 
periods  of  two  and  three  weeks’  dura¬ 
tion.  The  following  subjects  are 
offered:  (1)  conservation  of  timber 
and  wild  life.  (21  conservation  of  soil 
and  water,  (31  biological  science  field 
studies.  (4 1  physical  science  field 
studies,  (.51  problems  in  field  science 
(an  advanced  course),  (6)  life  saving 
and  first  aid,  (7l  camping  education, 
(8l  practicum  in  camp  leadership.  (9) 
field  geography,  (lOl  rural  sociology, 
(111  using  mathematics  in  surveying 
and  mapping,  and  (121  painting  and 
sketching.  Students  who  complete  one 
or  more  of  these  courses  may  receive 
credit  in  any  one  of  the  six  State 
teachers  colleges. 

The  students  who  attended  during 
the  1949  summer  sessions  were  regular¬ 
ly  matriculated  in  one  of  the  State 
teachers  colleges,  in  Panzer  college  of 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  at 
East  Orange,  or  in  Farleigh  Dickinson 
college  at  Rutherford.  The  majority 
were  undergraduates,  but  a  substantial 
number  were  teachers  working  for 
graduate  degrees.  Many  of  these  young 
people  were  born  and  reared  in  metro¬ 
politan  communities.  Many  of  them 
came  to  the  School  of  Conservation 
unaware  that  rich  top  soil  and  adequate 
supply  of  water  are  both  fundamental 
for  our  present  and  future  develop¬ 
ment.  A  large  percentage  did  not 
understand  the  seriousness  of  soil 
erosion,  and  those  who  did  understand 
it  did  not  know  how  to  teach  the 
children  to  work  in  restoring  the 
heritage  of  natural  resources. 


Estimating  lumber  in  tree. 
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EXPERTS  ARE  INSTRUCTORS 
Experts  from  the  Conservation  de¬ 
partment  and  teachers  from  the  colleges 
constitute  the  faculty  at  the  School  of 
Conservation.  The  Chief  Forester 
teaches  how  to  conserve  timber.  The 
State  Fire  Warden  explains  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  and  control  forest 
fires.  The  university  specialist  in  soil 
conservation  takes  the  students  to 
farms  and  points  out  the  gains  made  in 
preventing  soil  erosion.  The  Head  of 
the  Fish  and  Came  Bureau  personally 
introduces  the  students  to  the  wild  life 
of  the  area  and  discusses  what  is  being 
done  to  conserve  it.  College  teachers 
integrate  these  special  lectures  and 
demonstrations  into  a  functional  course 
for  the  students  enrolled. 


I 


The  school  operates  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Courses  for  periods  of  two  and  three 
weeks  will  be  scheduled  for  June,  July, 
and  August.  During  May  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  there  will  be  institutes  and 
workshops  of  two  and  three  days’ 
duration.  These  short  periods  will  he 
for  teachers,  supervisors,  librarians, 
farm  leaders,  and  other  professional 
workers.  Each  week-end  during  the 
summer,  college  students  enrolled  in 
classes  in  science  and  geography  will 
come  to  the  school  from  the  State 
teachers  colleges.  The  instruction  of 
the  school  will  supplement  the  college 


courses  regularly  taught  at  the  campus 
during  the  sununer. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  School  of 
Conservation  or  the  School  Camp 
should  be  directed  to  Dr.  E.  deAlton 
Partridge.  State  Teachers  College. 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


“A  period  of  edoration  away  from  the 
metropolitan  areas  will  do  much  to  help 
teachers  herome  conservation  minded.  They 
In  tnm  will  teach  the  yonth  of  New  Jersey 
to  save  and  to  restore  their  natural  re¬ 
sources.”-  Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart. 


t 
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Budgets  for  supplies  inevitably  fail  to  keep  up  with 
rapidly  increasing  school  enrollments, 

,  .  .  .  THE  XJSE  OF  .  .  . 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

is  a  proven  way  to  Stretch  the  Textbook  Dollar. 

Holden  Book  Covers  actually  do  increase  the  life  of  a 
textbook  up  to  three  years, 

Holden  Book  Covers  protect  textbooks  from  damage  while  traveling  back 
and  forth  to  schools  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  old  hooks  new  but  if  is  possible  to  keep  new  books 
from  quickly  growing  old. 

Students  respect  good,  clean  books,  but  are  apt  to  abuse  dirty,  ragged  books. 

Get  the  Holden  Habit  of  Preserving  Books . . .  Core  Saves  Wear 

SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Schoolwomen's  Club 

At  Quarter  Century 


The  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  will  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary  at  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton, 
on  May  13.  The  regular  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting,  with 
election  and  installation  of 
officers,  will  take  place  at 
4:30  P.  M.  At  6:00  P.  M. 
friends  of  the  club  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  anniversary  din¬ 
ner,  at  which  Mrs.  Pauline 
H.  Peterson  of  Penns  Grove 
will  preside. 

Dr.  Irving  R.  M.  Panzer 
of  Washington  will  be  the 
speaker,  and  Bertha  Lawrence 
will  be  toastmistress.  Sarah 
L.  Perry  will  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  club  which  was 
organized  May  2,  1925. 

Active  in  planning  for  the 
anniversary  have  been  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Fuhrmann  and  Mrs. 
Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  co-chair¬ 
men,  Mrs.  Peterson,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Locher,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
rion  Fox,  Ida  Francis,  Sadie 
Lipson,  Lois  Duisenbury,  Mrs. 
Helen  R.  Tiessen,  Helen  M. 
Hedley,  Mrs.  Catherine  E. 
Doyle,  Harriet  M.  Fisher, 
Helen  P.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  S.  Cougle,  and  Daphne 
Koenig. 

Reservations  for  the  din¬ 
ner  may  be  made  through 
Elizabeth  M.  Fuhrmann,  640 
W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  before 
May  5. 


The  Newark  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  with  cooperation 
from  the  NEA  and  the  NJEA, 
held  a  major  educational  con¬ 
ference  on  March  16.  Con¬ 
cerned  with  “The  Teaching 
Profession  in  Action,"  it  drew 
on  teachers,  laymen,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  for  a 
series  of  eight  workshop  dis¬ 
cussions,  preceded  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  and  followed  by 
a  dinner. 

Hon.  John  A.  Matthews 
was  the  main  speaker  at  the 
general  session.  The  dinner 


To  Teach  at  Duke 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College,  will 
teach  at  Duke  University 
again  this  summer.  He  will 
give  graduate  courses  in 
Science  Education. 

Exhibit  Is  Part 
Of  Art  Meeting 

The  North  Central  Section 
of  the  N.  J.  Art  Education 
Association  will  hold  a  spring 
conference  at  Newark  STC 
on  May  10.  Its  subject  will 
be  “Art  Education  at  All 
Grade  Levels.” 

Starting  at  3:00  P.  M.  there 
will  be  exhibitions  by  the  art 
students  of  Newark  STC,  by 
the  students  of  Newark  STC 
alumni,  and  by  students  of 
the  college  practipe  teachers. 
There  will  also  be  a  sale  of 
alumni  art  work. 

At  4:00  P.  M.  there  will  be 
four  sectional  meetings  for 
different  grade  levels.  They 
will  be  led  by  Mary  Veitch, 
East  Orange:  Lee  Anderson, 
Elizabeth;  .Toseph  Domarecki, 
South  Orange,  and  Gloria 
Ansen,  Ridgewood. 


was  featured  by  reports  from 
the  eight  workshops.  Themes 
of  these  workshops  were  the 
individual  pupil;  coordination 
of  Board,  teachers,  and  lay¬ 
men;  community  problems; 
intercultural  understanding, 
the  atypical  child,  educational 
finance,  the  united  teachers, 
and  curriculum  adjustment. 

Elvira  Florio  chairman  of 
the  NTA  Profe.ssional  Im¬ 
provement  Committee,  was 
active  in  planning  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Mrs.  Evelyn  MeWhood 
Chester  is  President  of  the 
NTA. 


Break  Into  Print 


The  New  Jersey  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  has  just 
issued  first  copies  of  a  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  bulletin  carries  an 
exceptionally  good  listing  of 
future  art  programs,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  by  New  Jersey  art 
teachers. 

*  *  * 

The  1950  Legislative  Man¬ 
ual  is  cut,  with  800  pages  of 
detailed  reference  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  Price  $3.00,  from  25 
S.  Dean  Ave.,  Trenton  8. 

*  «  * 

The  State  Department  of 
Education  has  printed  The 
Descriptive  Analysis  for  New 
Jersey  High  Schools.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  summarizing  re¬ 
quirements  for  high  schools 
from  school  law  and  state 
board  regulations,  it  lists  a 
series  of  descriptive  state¬ 
ments  under  various  headings 
concerning  conditions  under 
which  a  school  may  be  oper¬ 
ating.  It  is  intended  for  use 
by  the  local  staff  for  self- 
improvement,  and  as  a  guide 
to  the  State  Department  in 
recommending  high  schools 
for  approval. 

*  *  * 

The  Milton  Bradley  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  its  90  years  in  edu¬ 
cational  supplies. 

*  *  * 

Don  Wolfe  of  Perth  Amboy 
writes  on  Lilliputians  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  (all  about 
small  school  papers)  in  the 
April  NEA  Journal. 

*  *  • 

Lou  P.  Bunce  wrote  “Hold¬ 
ing  Student  Interest  in  a  Pub¬ 
lication"  in  the  February 
School  Press  Review. 

*  *  * 

Bessie  W.  Carnegie  of  Mill- 
burn  described  father  -  son 
teamwork  at  South  Mountain 
School  there  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

*  •  * 

The  Newark  Principal  is 
out  again  with  a  down-to- 
earth  discussion  of  School 
Economies  and  Social  Reali¬ 
ties. 

*  *  * 

Hillside’s  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  a  new  pub¬ 
lication,  well-edited  and  at¬ 
tractively  printed  to  tell  the 
citizens  about  their  schools. 

•  *  * 

Sej'niour  M.  1.4indsman  of 
Newark  wrote  on  “Guidance 
in  an  Arts  High  School”  in 
the  January  Journal  of  the 
National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women. 

*  *  * 

Asst.  Commissioner  Heber 
H.  Ryan  wrote  “Bringing  Out 
the  Teacher’s  Best”  in  the 
February  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


Visual  Aids 
Conference 
In  Union  City 

Roosevelt  School,  Union 
City,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Visual  Education  Association, 
are  holding  a  meeting  and 
conference  on  visual  aids  at 
the  Union  City  school  on  the 
evening  of  April  18.  Follow¬ 
ing  inspection  of  commercial 
exhibits,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  seminars  on  movies,  comic 
books,  and  education;  televi¬ 
sion;  non-projectable  aids; 
living  museum,  and  audio 
aids. 

At  a  general  session  Dr. 
Arnold  W.  Reitze  will  speak 
on  “The  New  and  Old  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Education,”  and 
Charles  E.  Brown,  principal 
of  Roosevelt  School,  will  show 
the  2x2  slides  used  in  a 
community  relations  project 
described  in  Educational 
Screen.  Harold  Hainfeld  help¬ 
ed  arrange  the  meeting. 

Legion  Orators 
Compete  in  NJ. 

New  Jersey  will  be  host 
on  April  12  to  a  group  of 
oratorical  champions  from  12 
states  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  They  will  compete  be¬ 
fore  the  East  Orange  high 
school  assembly  as  part  of  a 
National  Sectional  contest 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Finals  for  the  state  com¬ 
petition  in  the  National  High 
School  Oratorical  contest  were 
scheduled  for  March  24  at 
Trenton.  Each  speaker  makes 
a  10-12  minute  oration  on  a 
subject  close  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution.  Charles  V.  An¬ 
dersen.  secretarial  teacher  at 
South  Side,  Newark,  is  state 
chairman  of  the  contest  for 
the  legion.  To  the  state  win¬ 
ner  goes  a  four-year  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Rutgers  with  numer¬ 
ous  cash  prizes  for  “show 
and  place”.  The  national 
prizes,  donated  by  NAM,  are 
$4,000,  $2,500,  $1,500,  and 

$1,(K)0  in  scholarships. 

Clinic  Parents 
Organize  a  PTA 

Parents  of  children  enroll¬ 
ed  in  the  Glassboro  Children’s 
Clinic  recently  organized  a 
Parent  Teachers  Association. 
One  of  its  chief  objectives  *s 
to  further  the  provision  of 
public  school  teaching  serv¬ 
ices  for  handicapped  children 
in  the  areas  where  these  chil¬ 
dren  at  pre.sent  find  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adequate  education 


Teachers  in  Action 

NTA  Meeting  Theme 
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Glassboro  STC 
To  See  Methods 


German  Editor  Visits  Review 


State  Board 
Eases  Rules 

The  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  its  March  meeting, 
adjusted  the  certification  rules 
to  protect  teachers  trained  in 
secondary  work,  but  doing 
their  teaching  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  It  ruled  that 
a  year’s  elementary  teaching 
could  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
secondary  practice  teaching 
toward  the  requirements  of 
a  regular  secondary  certifi¬ 
cate.  It  also  ruled  that  suc¬ 
cessful  elementary  teaching 
might  count  for  jiermanent 
certification  in  both  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  fields. 
Under  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  old  rules,  teachers 
trained  in  the  secondary  field, 
but  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  might  never  actually 
meet  the  requirements  for 
secondary  certificates. 


NEA  Membership  Up 

New  Jersey  membership  in 
the  NEA  will  show  a  gain 
this  year.  By  March  1,  it 
was  over  200  ahead  of  the 
grand  total  for  last  year.  To¬ 
tal  members  thus  far  are 
11,566,  still  a  long  way  short 
of  the  potential  membership 
or  even  of  the  more  modest 
goals  set  up  in  the  Victory 
Action  Program. 


Andreas  Voelker,  visiting 
German  editor,  interviewed 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
the  AASA  convention.  From 
Atlantic  City  he  came  to 
Trenton  to  give  the  REVIEW 
a  three-day  once-over.  He 
wanted  to  see  what  makes  an 
Association  magazine  tick. 
He  also  sat  through  two 
NJEA  committee  meetings. 
Mr.  Voelker  is  President  of 
the  Young  German  Teachers 
Association  of  Wuertemberg- 
Baden.  and  editor  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  Die  Paedigogische 


Arbeitsblatter.  A  former  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher,  he  is  now 
employed  by  the  education 
division  of  AMG.  His  Ameri¬ 
can  trip  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Educational  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  of 
which  the  REVIEWS  editor 
is  a  past  president. 


Asst.  Commissioner  Robert 
H.  Morrison  is  getting  heavy 
fan  mail  on  "Teaching  Is  a 
Profession”  in  the  March 
NEA  Journal. 


Used  With  Deaf 

Plans  are  formed  for  the 
annual  Spring  Conference  of 
the  Association  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Clinic  at  the  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College  on 
April  25,  from  5:00  to  9:00 
P.  M. 

The  five  o’clock  session  will 
be  given  to  a  demonstration 
of  speech  methods  for  the 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
child,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Serena  Foley  Davis  from  the 
Martin  School,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Davis  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  pupils  from  this 
public  day  school,  who  will 
show  techniques  of  acquiring 
speech  by  special  methods.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  educating  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  in  public  day  schools, 
thus  permitting  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  normal  home  life. 

Mrs.  Emma  Howe,  N.  J. 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  will 
conduct  an  exhibit  on  glau¬ 
coma — its  causes  and  treat¬ 
ment.  George  F.  Goodman, 
Director,  Annandale  School, 
will  speak  at  the  evening  ses¬ 
sion  on  "Preventing  Delin¬ 
quency  by  Special  Teaching 
Services.” 


ummer 

k^essions 

1  1950 

:::  The  Pennsylvania  State  follege 

More  than  800  courses  in  75  depart iiii'nl- 
I "  i  available  in  one  to  12  weeks  of  summer  study. 

Instructional  fees  and  living  expenses  moder- 
ate.  No  special  fees  charged  to  out-of-State 
students  during  the  summer  sessions. 

I>ter-Session — June  13  to  June  30 
Main  Summer  Session-  July  5  to  August  11 
PosT-SESSiON-^vfugujil  14  to  September  2 

First  Six  Weeks’  Science  Session 

June  13  to  July  22 

Second  Six  Weeks’  Science  Session — 

July  22  to  September  2 


Planned  recreational  program,  including  sum¬ 
mer  Artists  Series. 

Cool,  mountain  environment,  ideal  for  sum¬ 
mer  study  and  recreation. 

Write  for  catalopur  of  further  information  to  : 

Director  of  Summor  Setiiont 
Room  100-B  Burrowos  Building 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
Stoto  Collogo,  PonnsyKronio 


LONG  AGO  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE 
OLD  WORLD  NEW  WORLD 

by  SOUTHWORTH  AND  SoUTHWORTH 

Two  new  books  for  the  Middle  Grades,  covering, 
respectively,  our  Old  World  background  from  the  cave 
man  through  the  period  of  exploration  and  our  New 
World  History  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
exploration  through  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
plus  sections  on  the  American  Indian  and  our  national 
expansion. 

Noted  for  new  colored  pictures,  colored  maps,  work¬ 
saving  chronological  reviews,  and  the  same  fascinating 
story  style  that  has  long  made  the  Southworth  histories 
so  popular. 

Also  new  in  1950  —  a  WORKBOOK  on  LONG  AGO 
IN  THE  OLD  WORLD,  a  WORKBOOK  on  EARLY 
DAYS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHINe  CO.,  INC. 

yew  Jererg  Rrpresrntntire : 

B.  B.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  MADISON 
HOME  OFFICE;  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 
New  York  *  Chko^  *  AHonta  ■  Dallas 
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FOR  TEACHING 
AND  FOR  LEARNU 


UNITED  STATES 
eOyERNMENT 

16MM 


The 

Latin  American 
^\countrie$ 


The 

Miasissippi 


\The 

State  University 
of  Iowa 


Arturo  Toscanini 
and  tho 

NBC  Symphony 
Orchaatra 


LOOKHEARNOW 


Racial 

and  religious 
discrimination 


Rent  these  films  from  your  State  or  local 
educational  film  library.  You  can  purchase 
them  from— 


castle  films 


PtoDuOO  BT  (TNfrfo  woav®  IdC. 
1445  Pork  Avonuo,  Now  York  29,  N.  Y. 
For  further  information  about  these  films 
and  2,000  other  visual  aids  of  the  United 
States  Government,  mail  the  coupon  below: 


Unitod  World  Films,  Inc.,  Producora  of  CASTLE  RLMS  ' 
1445  Park  Avanua,  Now  York  29,  N.  Y.  ^  ~  | 

□  Sand  ma  furthar  information  about  the  5  films  liatad  | 

□  Sand  ma  the  1949  catalog  *‘U.  S.  Govammant  Films  | 
for  School  and  Industry,"  and  tha  1950  aupplamant.  • 

□  I  have  tha  1949  caul^  Sand  ma  tha  1950  auppla-  ! 

mant.  I 


By  Dobothea  Peixett 

(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  "class-room”  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Pellett  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
producers.) 

What  is  Modern  Art.  (20  min.  color, 
Princeton  Film  Center.) 

Verbal  e^cplanations  and  excellent 
photography  focus  on  the  controversy- 
touched  off  by  gallery-goers  who  view 
examples  of  the  current  “isms”  in  con¬ 
temporary  painting.  As  the  photogenic 
girl  queries  the  artist  he  gives  clues  to 
understanding  what  artists  attempt  to 
do,  and  shows  examples  of  famous 
artists’  work.  Filmed  in  New  York’s 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  whose  ex¬ 
hibitions  show  artists  “exercising  the 
noblest  prerogatives  of  human  beings, 
curiosity  and  research,”  this  is  the  first 
of  a  series  dealing  with  art  forms. 

Buying  Food.  (10  min.  Young  America 
Films.) 

An  attractive  young  housewife 
demonstrates  six  points  toward  wise 
use  of  the  food  dollar,  after  hungry 
husband  Henry  fell  into  error.  High 
school,  college,  and  adult  homemakers 
profit  from  the  well-organized  visual¬ 
ized  ideas. 

Ears  and  Hearing.  (10  min.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films.) 

Drawings,  working  diagrams,  and 
actual  (magnified)  photography  effec¬ 
tively  demonstrate  how  the  human  ear 
changes  vibrations  into  nerve  impulses. 
Structure  and  function  of  the  throat, 
sinus,  outer,  middle,  and  inner  ear  are 
shown  and  causes  of  impaired  hearing 
suggested.  For  junior  and  senior  high, 
college  and  adult  groups  interested  in 
the  sciences  and  health. 

The  Life  of  a  Plant.  (10  min.  color.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.) 

Time-lapse  photography  shows  40 
days’  growth  of  a  green  flow  ering  plant, 
then  skillfully-drawn  moving  diagrams 
show  the  four  basic  processes  going  on 
at  once  inside  the  plant.  In  the  sum¬ 
mary,  live  photography  with  the  dia¬ 
grams  repeats  the  life  cycle  and  the  new- 
vocabulary  so  upper  elementary  as  well 
as  older  students  understand. 

Sparky,  the  Colt.  (10  min.  color  also. 
Coronet  Films.) 

Teachers  find,  as  in  “Frisky,  the 
Caljr  a  “before-reading”  experience  to 
build  vocabulary,  desired  attitudes,  and 
stimulate  language  arts  expression. 


Little  children  eagerly  watch  to  find 
what  was  David’s  surprise,  if  they  made 
friends,  what  name  he  chose,  in  a 
near-to-their-hearts  situation. 

Sandy  Steps  Out.  (10  min.  Sterling 
Films. ) 

In  this  reading-readiness  or  expres¬ 
sion-stimulating  film  Sandy,  a  well- 
behaved  dog,  visits  the  farm  “where 
friendly  noises  come  from,”  and  sees 
common  and  uncommon  farm  animals 
including  fancy  breeds  of  dogs  and 
sheep,  Shetland  ponies  and  deer.  A 
moment  of  suspense  when  Sandy  is  in 
trouble  serves  to  bring  a  new  friend 
and  a  good  resolution. 


THE  NEW 


/^BOOKS 

^  THE  NATION’S 
BASIC  READERS 


•  Child  Experience  Stories 

•  Integrated  Textfilms 

•  The  Practical  Rebus 

•  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 

e  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

•  Special  Helps  for  Immature 
Pupils 

Writ#  for  InformotiOA  lodof  ^ 


IVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
WmTI  nAINS.  NIW  YORK 
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Classrooms  As  Learniog  Laboratories 


Learning  and  Instruction:  Forty-ninth 
Yearbook,  Part  I,  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education.  352  pp. 
$3.50. 

Fundamental  changes  in  modern 
psychology’s  conception  of  the  learning 
process,  developed  during  the  past  25 
years,  presages  a  total  breaking  away 
from  the  “assign-study-recite”  pattern 
of  teaching  in  our  schools.  This  is  the 
contention  of  the  authors  of  this  year¬ 
book.  who  have  undertaken  the  job  of 
reformulating  instruction  in  terms  of 
what  is  now  known  about  how  children 
learn. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  importance  of  the  conditions  under 
which  learning  takes  place.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  the  outcomes  of 
learning  (learning  products)  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  outcomes  are 
achieved  by  the  learner  (process  of 
learning).  Whether  a  child  learns  by 
mechanical  connection-formation,  blind 
trial-and-error  procedures,  or  through 
insight,  depends  upon  the  character  pf 
the  situation  in  which  the  learning  is 
established.  Consequently,  the  experi¬ 
ences  which  children  have  in  school 
should  be  those  which  require  appro¬ 
priate  learning  processes.  And  because 
intelligent  learning  behavior  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  children  and  adults  in 
our  society,  “the  school  should  attempt 
to  stimulate  learning  through  processes 
which  are  meaningful,  insightful,  or 
problem-solving  in  character.” 

The  implications  for  teaching  method 
are  clear.  Instruction,  accordingly,  is 
the  process  of  guiding  and  directing 
the  experiences  of  children  to  the  end 
that  they  learn  desirable  behavior 
patterns.  Since  children  learn  to  think, 
to  make  decisions,  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively,  to  evaluate,  and  to  achieve 
control  over  their  emotions,  only  as 
they  face  situations  which  evoke  ex¬ 
periences  in  thinking,  making  decisions, 
cooperative  activity,  evaluating,  and 
emotional  control;  the  primary  task  of 
the  teacher  is  to  plan  and  manage  the 
classroom  environment  so  that  children 
will  have  educative  experiences. 

To  make  the  implications  as  concrete 
as  possible,  the  last  chapter  of  the  book 
contrasts  a  classroom,  organized  and 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  present-day 
educational  psychology,  with  a  class¬ 
room  operated  under  traditional  in¬ 
structional  procedures.  In  a  classroom 
directed  according  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  yearbook:  the  environment 
is  such  that  it  arouses  the  child’s 
curiosity  and  starts  him  on  a  search  for 
new  understanding;  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  are  friendly,  cooperative,  and 
sensitive  to  the  rights  of  others;  the 
teacher  encourages  the  pupils  to  take 
the  initiative  and  acts  as  a  guide  to 
their  thinking;  the  pupils  are  intent  on 


learning;  pupils  of  different  abilities 
engage  in  different  activities  and  reach 
different  goals;  the  program  is  in¬ 
tegrated  into  large  meaningful  units; 
the  teacher  and  pupils  make  use  of 
community  resources;  and  the  teacher 
shows  as  much  interest  in  the  methods 
which  the  pupils  use  in  carrying  out 
their  work  as  in  the  results  they  attain. 
Such  a  classroom  would  be  a  laboratory 
for  learning  rather  than  a  lesson¬ 
hearing  room. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  method.  Its 
psychology  is  up-to-date  and  points  the 
way  to  a  much  needed  reorientation  in 
the  field  of  educational  practice. 

J.  M.  Lynch 

Franklin  Township 


Fluent  Father 

Morning  Faces:  John  Meison  Brown. 

New  York.  Whittlesey  House.  187 

pp.  $2.50. 

Although  John  Mason  Brown  has 
had  numerous  exciting  occupations —  I 
among  others,  those  of  drama  critic, 
lecturer  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature — he 
obviously  deems  most  interesting  the 
one  he  shares  with  so  many  of  us,  that 
of  parent.  Writing  of  it  in  a  style  that 
can  best  be  described  as  facile,  he  has 
produced  a  warm  little  book  that  is 
spiked  with  charm,  quiet  wisdom  and 
no  little  eloquence.  It  may  be  read 
with  profit  not  only  by  parents,  but  by 
teachers  as  well. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  of  his  two  sons, 
four  years  apart  in  age;  he  relates 
their  experiences  with  wit  and  uncon¬ 
cealed  pride.  These  experiences  are 
hardly  unusual:  the  boys  go  on  fishing 
trips  and  theater  excursions,  to  summer 
camps  and  dancing  school,  they  learn 
such  horrible  practices  as  dialing  the 
radio  and  using  the  telephone,  they 
shudder  at  being  read  to  by  their  father 
and  suffer  various  illnesses.  Above  all, 
they  grow  up.  In  the  process,  Mr. 
Brown,  a  wise  man  and  an  under¬ 
standing  parent,  sees  the  pale  but 
indelible  reflection  of  his  own  child¬ 
hood;  being  human,  however,  he  can¬ 
not  escape  the  ineffable  sadness  that 
passing  childhood  brings. 

It  is  fortunate  that  so  keenly  observ¬ 
ant  a  father  as  Mr.  Brown  should  be 
possessed  of  so  fluent  a  peh;  for  he 
has  been  able  to  furnish  his  readers 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  stunning 
entertainment  and  an  incomparably 
valuable  primer  for  parents.  And  the 
book’s  illustrations,  by  Susanne  Suba, 
are  a  delightful  complement  to  its 
author’s  exemplary  prose. 

Thomas  G.  Bruni 
Millville 


You  NEED 
This  Protection! 

When  sickneM  or  accidents  strike  it*s 
nsnally  too  late  to  protect  yonr  in¬ 
come.  YOU  NEED  TPU  PROTEC¬ 
TION  NOW.  It’ll  help  yon  to  pay 
doctor  bills,  hospital  bills,  medicine, 
etc.  It’s  designed  to  guard  your 
savings  .  .  .  keep  money  coming  in 
when  yon  need  it  most. 

There  are  many  types  of  TPU  pro¬ 
tection  to  choose  from.  One  Cer¬ 
tificate  will  probably  fit  yonr  need 
better  than  any  other.  If  yon  want  to 
“Never  Miss  A  Pay  Day”  yon  need 
one  of  these  TPU  Certificates. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of 
this  protection: 

*  Low  Cost 

*  Generons  Payments 

*  No  physical  exam  required 

*Year  ’round  protection 

And,  of  course,  there  are  many 
other  benefits  too.  Let  ns  tell  yon 
all  about  this  TPU  Protection.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  .  .  .  the 
complete  facts  will  be  in  the  very 
next  mail. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNIOM 
11A  North  PriiKO  Street 
loncostar,  Pe. 

I  should  like  complete  details  about 
the  many  ’different  TPU  Certificates 
that  are  designed  to  protect  my  income. 

Name _ _ — 

Street  . . . . . . 

City  — . . . . 

State . . 
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Laymen  Bite  Teacher 

And  Madly  Teach.  Mortimer  Smith. 
Humanist  Library.  Henry  Regnery 
Company,  Chicago. 

Mortimer  Smith  is  an  educational 
layman.  By  his  own  statement  his  only 
experience  in  the  field  was  that  of  a 
board  member,  where  he  became  aware 
of  the  “bad  way”  in  which  our  public 
schools  find  themselves  at  the  present. 


He  maintains  that,  “from  every  side 
come  complaints”  concerning  the  ap¬ 
palling  undereducation  of  our  public 
school  graduates. 

Mr.  Smith  is  unable  to  agree  with  the 
modern  theory  of  education  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  Professor  John 
Dewey.  He  does  not  believe  that  we 
are  really  educating  the  individual  if 
we  plan  only  to  strengthen  him  in 
those  fields  in  which  he  shows  capabili¬ 


ties.  The  theory  that  the  teacher 
should  teach  the  child  and  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  the  author’s  mind  a  “doctrine 
that  releases  the  teacher  from  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  handling  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  race.” 

In  this  hook  Mr.  Smith  takes  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  tendency  to  broaden  the 
function  and  scope  of  the  public  school. 

He  feels  that  there  are  areas  that  the 
school  should  not  invade  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  public  educa¬ 
tion  confined  itself  to  the  traditional 
fields  of  endeavor. 

Perhaps  his  most  argumentative  state¬ 
ments  are  those  in  which  he  infers  that 
j  every  child  regardless  of  his  abilities 
could  be  taught  traditional  materials 
if  teachers  insisted  upon  sufficient  ap¬ 
plication  and  that  there  is  no  better 
preparation  for  teaching  than  a  liberal 
arts  education. 

Lindly  C.  Baxter 
Mine  Hill 

The  Annals:  American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science,  September,  I 

1949.  167  pp.  $2.00.  " 

The  time  is  always  ripe  for  an  organ¬ 
ization  outside  the  field  of  Education 
to  essay  the  growing  pains,  the  critical 
issues,  the  trends,  of  this  basic  institu¬ 
tion  of  society. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Annals,  less  than 
10%  of  a  slim  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
dual  problem  of  inadequate  building 
space  and  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
raised  to  critical  issue  number  one  by 
the  “population  explosion”  of  the 
forties.  This  problem  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  probed  and  widely  publicized 
elsewhere. 

More  persistent  in  character,  and,  in 
total,  no  less  urgent,  are  the  less 
publicized  problems  created  by  the 
rapid  social  changes  of  the  past  few  i 
decades.  Obviously,  space  limitations  ^ 
did  not  permit  a  detailed  treatment  of 
any  one  of  the  trends  or  critical  issues 
that  have  been  shunted  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  educational  problem  number 
one.  However,  the  presentations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  authoritative  and 
stimulating.  Although  no  cure-all 
panaceas  are  submitted,  the  contribu¬ 
tors  sound  no  note  of  despair.  They 
supply  reason  for  belief  that  the  yeast 
of  self-criticism,  and  the  high-fired 
interest  of  cooperative  lay  groups 
promise  a  progressively  improving 
product,  if  the  “dough”  is  forthcoming. 

For  Board  of  Education  members 
and  administrators  who  have  both  eyes 
and  all  attention  focussed  on  Problem 
Number  One,  and  to  all  teachers  some 
years  out  of  college,  the  September 
Annals  might  be  considered  as  “must” 
reading,  for  one  evening. 

William  A.  Helstrom 
Madison 


Just  published! 

ENGLISH  tor  TODAY 

Grades  9-12 
GRAY  and  HACK 

A  completely  new  series  of  English  grammar  and 
composition  textbooks  for  grades  9  through  12. 

Be  sure  to  consider  this  series  before  choosing 
new  textbooks  for  your  English  classes. 

Send  for  examination  copies. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Chicago  *  Philadelphia  *  New  York 


Service  every  mile... comfort  every  minute 

on  Canadian  Pacific  trains 
across  CANADA 


Smooth-roiling  trains . . .  modern  accom¬ 
modations  . . .  glorious  scenery. . .  gracious 
Canadian  Pacific  service— all  across 
Canada!  Stop  over,  play,  at  Banff,  Lake 
Louise  or  Emerald  Lake  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  (Open:  June  to  September.) 


Inquire  about  rail  fares.  Great  l.akes 
trips,  Alaska  cruises  and  trant-Pacific 
air  Mrvice  from  your  local  agent  or  any 
Canadian  Pacific  office. 
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FOKTICTH  YCAK 

I  SummerSessions 

FOR  TCACHEKS 

Acaio,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  iu  Summer  Sessions  . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certihcation, 
or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you 
will  hnd  that  the  Temple  Summer  Sessions 
are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart 
from  its  educational  advanuges,  the  Uni¬ 
versity — and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
environs — offer  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  You’ll  enioy  spending 
a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

Ragular  SMsioni  Jun*  26  lo  August  4 
Post  •Suasions  August  7  to  Soptombor  IS 

I  Temple  University 

PHILADELPHIA 

Write  tor  the  Temple  Vntvertity  Summer  Ses¬ 
sions  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  he 
oBered  durint  the  I9S0  Summer  Sessions.  Ad¬ 
dress  Office  o/  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and 
Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


^  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
^  IN  6E0GRAPHY 


Vocation  School's  Fourth  Sooson 

Plan  now  to  onroll  in  this  alraody  populor 
six  weeks'  vocation  summer  school,  which 
it  of  increasing  significance  to  teachers, 
students,  members  of  the  ormed  forces, 
civil  servants  and  the  general  public. 

The  school  it  situated  in  a  region  of  un¬ 
usual  geographical  interest  and  beauty  on 
the  Quebec-Vermont  border.  Courses  will 
includei  The  Physical  and  Regional  Geog- 
raphy  of  the  Arctic,  Economic  Geography, 

The  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Political 
Geography,  The  Technique  of  Area  Studies, 
Town  and  Country  Planning,  The  Conservo- 
tion  of  Natural  Resources  and  The 
Geography  of  Canada. 

Lecturers  will  include:  1.  Dudley  Stomp, 

S.  H.  Beaver,  C.  B.  Fawcett,  A.  Lincoln 
Washburn,  Trevor  Lloyd,  Bogdan  Zoborski, 

F.  Kenneth  Hare. 

Comfortable  accommodation  in  a  modern 
co-educational  college.  liKlusive  fee  I 

(beard-residence-tuition),  $200. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  Srd-August  12th,  1950 
Stanstoad  College,  Stanstood,  Quo. 

Apply  for  Prespoctus  to  Dirocter,  Geog¬ 
raphy  Summer  School,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Quo. 


university  of 

ERMONT 


Summer  Session — 

July  6-Aug.  It 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  .  ,  . 
Study  in  Vermont's  lake-and- 
mountain  country.  Graduate 
and  undergraduate  study  In 
Liberal  Arts  and  Education, 
including  Guidance.  Workshops 
and  demonstration  schools. 

Entertainment  and  rec- 
l||  reatlona)  program. 

II  Directer,  SsaBmer  Seaelen 

III  BURLINGTON  18.  VIRMONT 

ON-LAKR-OBAMPLAIN 


Teaching,  Just  Teaching 

Our  Teachers  Mold  Our  Nation's  Fu¬ 
ture.  Geraldine  Saltzberg.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  CompEtny.  189  pp.  $2.25. 

The  author,  chairmiui  of  an  English 
department  in  New  York  City  talks  to 
“teachers  about  themselves,  their 
teaching  ideals,  their  attitude  about 
their  country,  about  their  philosophy 
of  life  and  how  they  are  trying  to  live 
it,  their  emotional  reactions,  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  certain  experiences,  their 
will-power,  their  character  eis  it  now  is, 
their  rich  potentialities  for  growth.” 

It  states  in  a  clear,  concise  manner 
what  techniques  good  teachers  have 
always  used.  It  crystallizes  in  written 
form  methods  that  have  been  found 
effective.  Second,  it  gives  suggestions 
to  inexperienced  teachers  on  the  prac¬ 
tices  stated  here  that  they  may  thereby 
gain  confidence  in  the  doing. 

This  book  is  neither  one  on  theory 
nor  one  on  methods.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation  of  both  theory  and  practice. 
Although  this  book  was  written  prima¬ 
rily  for  teachers  of  grades  nine  through 
twelve,  it  is  profitable  reading  for  all 
teachers. 

The  book  is  easy  to  read,  helpful  in 
its  suggestions,  and  an  honest  effort  to 
help  teachers  think  through  teaching 
problems  that  are  common  to  all. 

Ida  L.  Francis, 

Somerville 


For  Conservationists 

Muddy  Water.  Henrie  Andrews  How¬ 
ell.  Published  by  the  Project  in  Ap¬ 
plied  Economics  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  on  Studies  and 
Standards,  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  New 
York.  1949.  94  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book,  winner  in 
a  nationwide  contest  conducted  by  the 
Project  in  Applied  Economics,  is  not 
only  a  teacher  but  a  farmer’s  wife.  She 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
effective  teaching  of  the  wise  and  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  our  land,  both  to  schools 
and  to  other  interested  groups.  Techni¬ 
cally  accurate  and  detailed  information 
on  the  best  conservation  practices  sup¬ 
plemented  by  authentic  illustrations  are 
incorporated  in  a  well  told  story  that 
will  appeal  to  the  Junior  High  age.  It 
holds  general  interest  for  ,all,  hut 
specifically  is  a  “must”  for  any  group 
studying  conservation. 

Grace  Kaas 

tAsex  Fells 


ilROPE  Low  cost  cooperative 

MEXIOO  study  and  adventure 

OLaMHM  'ZXLa  ‘"P*  ®y  bicycle, 

steamer  and  plane. 

PMnR  IPRIlin  I7tb  Year.  Booklet  TUB. 

43  d«nF  tripg  in  lurop*  from  $195 

SITA.  S4S  Sik  AvMua,  NYC 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at  Chautauqua,  New  York 

Summer  Session 
July  S-August  11,  1950 

Postsession 

Augu:<t  14-Sepleniber  1,  1950 

GRADUATE  WORKSHOPS:  * 

Adult  Education  Leadership,  Human  Re¬ 
lations,  Child  Growth  and  Development 
< Kindergarten  -  Nursery  School  Level). 
School  Administration  and  Supervision, 
Techniques  In  Fund  Raising,  Educational 
Quidance,  Music  Education,  Art  Education. 

Workshop  credit  Is  applicable  toward 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Education  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 

OTHER  COURSES  for  GRADUATE  and 
UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT: 

Sociology,  Psychology,  Student-Teaching, 
International  Relations,  Character  Educ» 
tien.  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dromofict, 
Music,  Audio-Visual  Aids,  English. 

A  maximum  of  SS  points  out  of  the  total 
of  34  points  required  for  the  Masler'k 
degree  may  be  taken  at  Chautauqua  pro¬ 
vided  ali  remaining  peinto  arc  completed 
at  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Ideal  Workshop  Situation. 

Rich  Cultural  Life:  Symphony  Concerts, 
Opera,  Theatre,  Lectures,  Educational  Con¬ 
ferences.  University  Club.  Recreation  Field, 
Beach  for  Summer  School  students. 

Dormitory  Accommodations:  also  accom¬ 
modations  for  married  couples. 

Inexpensive  Meals,  Snack  Bar  at  the  School. 

For  Catalog,  Dormitory  Reservation,  In- 
lormatlon  on  other  types  of  living  accom¬ 
modations,  write  to: 

ELSIE  HARTZEIL 
Registrar 

Chautauqua  Institution 
Chautauqua.  New  York 

F or  other  information,  write  to 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  CARR  DUFF 
Coordinator 

School  of  Education 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH  CONVERSATION 
IN  MEXICO 

The  Interamerican 
Summer  School 
SALTILLO,  MEXICO 

7th  S«ason:  July  3-Aug.  11; 
Nov.  13-Dm.  22 

Intensive  training  with  PRIVATE  TUTORS  three 
hours  doily.  Special  Language,  Cultural,  and 
Commercial  courses.  M.  A.  Degree.  All  AAexi- 
edn  Faculty.  Incorporated  Dept.  University 
Studies,  Mexico.  O.  I.  Approved.  Reasonable 
rotes,  temperate  climate.  Lodging  private  homes. 

Don  E.  Custer,  Box  418,  Snlida,  Colo. 
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.StACY  TAIHT  HOtfl  -  TIINTON 


DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
1 8  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Member  national  Atiociation  of  Teaohert’  Ageneiet 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632*33  Withvnpoon  Bldg.  PHILADCLPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  St*. 

Thirty  years  of  success  in  public  school,  private  school,  and  college  place¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  is  at  your  service  here. 

KlDg.1.,  tS-lTlI  Pfriimat  DUcriminating  Strrtce  R  f!  MaioneJ,  Jr. } 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1S30  Chostnut  Stroat  Philadsiphia  2,  Pa.  Rlltenheus*  6-6223 

34th  year.  We  have  helped  thousands  of  teachers  to  secure  better  positions. 
Our  methods  are  strictly  Professional  and  Ethical.  We  place  teachers 
in  many  of  the  best  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  U.  S.  Excellent  teach¬ 
ing  positions  are  now  available  for  next  fall.  Good  Salaries —Tenure. 

A.  LILLI.V.N  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Uanager* 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

200  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre  Long  Is'and,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  TEACHING  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  FOR  FALL 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  COLLEGE 
Member  N.A.T.A.  Write  for  Regixtration  Form 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

428  WYANDOTTE  ST.  *  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 


We  offer  sood  teachers  excellent  positions  In  modern,  progressive  schools.  Why  not 
use  our  seventeen  years  experience  In  the  educational  field  to  guide  you  In  selecting  a 
better  position?  j^O  ENROLLMENT  FEE 

Jetin  C.  ShHfer  .) 


Call  BethMwm  6-S63) 


Joseph  A.  Birfcal  I  Monagors 


CERTlFlCAtlON  RULERS:  Here  is  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  in  session.  Left 
to  Right,  W.  George  Hayward,  East  Or¬ 
ange  principal;  Julia  Santangelo,  Paterson 
teacher;  Anne  E.  Yarrington,  Moorestown 
teacher;  Everett  C.  Preston,  Director,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Academic  Credentials  and  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Board;  Commissioner  John 
U.  Bosshart,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  John 
S.  Herron,  Newark  Superintendent;  Deputy 
Commissioner  Chester  Robbins;  Onsville 
J.  Moulton,  supervising  principal,  Neptune; 
William  U.  Mason,  Jr.,  Morris  County 
superintendent;  and  Mildred  M.  Smith, 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Board.  Absent 
from  this  meeting  were  H.  A.  Sprague, 
Montclair  STC  President;  John  B.  Dou- 
gall,  Newark  STC  President;  and  Roger 
H.  McDonough,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
State  Library,  Archives,  and  History. 


This  Month  Cover 
Shows  UN  Building 

While  United  Nations  news  still 
comes  from  Lake  Success,  its  new  39- 
story,  $24,U0U,000  glass  and  aluminum 
home  is  nearing  completion  at  43rd 
Street  and  East  River.  This  month’s 
cover  shows  the  new  “workshop  for 
world  peace”  to  be  occupied  before  the 
end  of  this  year  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat. 

The  building  is  designed  to  house 
3,000  UN  officials  and  weir  staffs.  In 
effect  it  is  a  vast  marble  frame  for  the 
world’s  two  most  enormous  windows. 
The  north  and  south  walb  are  but  72 
feet  wide.  They  are  completely  blank, 
and  faced  in  gray  marble.  Between 
them  no  columns  of  masonry  interrupt 
the  flow  of  glass  and  aluminum  as  it 
rises  544  feet  into  the  skies.  The 
building  is  287  feet  long. 


2  NEW  SETS  OF  FILMSTRIPS  IN  COLOR 


I 


"THE  MBKAL  FOKST' 

Elementary  Music:  A  beautiful,  de¬ 
lightful  fairy  story  which  Introduces 
all  the  elements  of  the  scale  and 
helps  child  place  notea 
_ set  of  J  boxed  IH.tO _ 


I 


"(IIILOttN  OF  EMIT  MaKA” 

Authentic  stories  of  Important  pe-, 
riods  In  American  history.  Provides' 
valuable  enrichment  material  for 
study  of  history  In  grades  S-t. 
_ set  of  4  boxed  JIO.OO _ 


I  lllilwf  I  IIIK  itll  lU  ll.|\ 


YOUNG  iMERlCA  FILMS,  IHC.e  18  [ail  4Ut  SIreel  Nee  York  1  /.  Nee  Yoik 


Worthwhile  opportunities  in  sum¬ 
mer  camp  field  in  New  Jersey. 
Openings  for  men  and  women, 
elementary  or  secondary  teachers. 
Please  communicate  Robert  Lech- 
ner.  Box  448,  Clinton,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


National  ^Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

Nation-wide  #  %  Assistance  to  I  Administrators  #  %  and  Teachers 


#A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency.  , 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor 


UI88  W.  WILUAin,  UOBMer 


ESTABLISHED  1919 


ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

SM  nFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITT 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  **J’* 
“The  Utmost  Giurtesy  at  All  Times  —  Service  Unexcelled" 
Member  Jiational  Aeeorlarion  o/  Teachers'  Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  ACENCY 


522  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  IS  MUrrar  Hill  7- 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 


COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 
ALL  LEVELS 

PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

ifember  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


TEACHERS  BUREAU 


W  Mm  I  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

m  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

Phone  PKnniiparkrr  0-1228-1224 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  -  ElEMENTARYi  M.  A.  Bryant,  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
COUEGE  -  UNIVERSITY)  IFilmer  D.  Greulich 
Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  (As  Tear 


The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  Of  Boston 


(Not  connected  with  any  other  agency) 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Manager 
14  BEACXIN  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placements  in  Colleges,  Public  and  Private  Sohoola 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

Hermann  R.  Maier,  M.  A.,  Prop.  MUrray  Hill  2-29S7 

Elisabeth  King,  B.  A.,  Manager  MUrray  Hill  2-S568 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  4Srd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
A  modern,  selective  and  effective  agency  for 
teachers  and  adminlatratora. 

Separate  department:  Music  Teachers  Placement  Service 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Boston  Office  —  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 
Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men’s  Dept,  Women’s  Dept. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elcaieslary — SceenSary — Calleea.  We  have  of¬ 
ficially  lleted.  hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investlsaie 
thes#  throush  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placins  teaehers, 
aver  a  eoartar  of  a  eaatary  under  present  manaseaMnt,  elves  yon  ex¬ 
pert  Buidamce  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Eilabllthed  1880  Successor  to  The  Penn  Educstional  Burssu  70th  Year 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  AI.IJiNTOWN,  PA. 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  .Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


31  Union  S«..  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
(Broadway  A  16th  St.) 


Telephone 
ALcenoain  4-1756 


B.  F.  MANNION  — M.  B.  008MAN-MANNI0N,  Men. 

Placing  Teachers  in  New  Jersey  Since  1889 
With  Success 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


Dorothy  Harder  Teachers’  Agency 


S4S  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y.  MU  7-1644 

COLLEGES  — UNIVERSITIES 

PUBLIC— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  — CAMPS 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS— INSTITUTIONS 

Member  National  .issociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
SS  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 


Established  IH»8 


Offers  discriminating  end  personal  tenrlca  to  teaehers  on  all  ISTtla  for 
positions  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleees. 

Early  rrgistratlon  desirable 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-3128 


Our  95th  Year 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  ACENCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phane;  WIscMsin  7-t 

E.  R.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

Branch  Office:  1336  Enclld  Avenoo,  CIOTolaad,  Ohio 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  poopio 


Serving  NEW  JERSEY 


Spio/im 


TtINTON  3-3537  ^ 

StACT  VI6N7  MOttt  .  raiNtOM.  N.4.  .. 

CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President 


APRIL,  1960 
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Editorial  Cominiltee 


Edward  Claspey,  Chairman 
Helen  R.  Johnson 
James  M.  Lynch 
Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 
Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.) 


High  School,  Haddon  Heighu 
Public  School,  Allamuchy 
Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 
2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
High  School,  Belleville 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


“THE  ENCHANTED  SHIRT” 

Many  will  recall  the  whimsical  verse  by  John  Hay  that 
tells  of  the  King  who  was  sick.  The  wise  men  couldn’t 
find  a  cure  for  his  malady  until  at  last  the  old  sage  was 
called  in  and 

“.  .  .  .  he  pensively  rubbed  his  sagacious  nose. 

And  thus  his  prescription  ran. — 

The  King  will  be  well,  if  be  sleeps  one  night 
In  the  shirt  of  a  happy  man.” 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  in  our  world  today  who  are 
down  with  the  king’s  illness.  Take  for  instance  John 
Crane.  He  sat  across  from  me  at  lunch  at  the  club  last 
Thursday  noon.  John  is  a  successful  farmer,  but  some- 
bow  bis  tanned  fare  didn’t  seem  to  reflect  bis  success. 
Some  one  had  just  handed  him  ten  tickets  for  the  coming 
baseball  game  to  be  played  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  emer¬ 
gency  polio  fund. 

“How  the  heck  do  they  expect  me  to  sell  these  tickets.” 
he  complained.  “1  don’t  have  any  time  to  go  round  selling 
tickets.  I’ve  got  enough  trouble  trying  to  get  that  east 
ten  acres  ploughed.  A  lot  of  my  help  quit  yesterday. 
Anv  of  vou  fellows  know  where  I  could  find  a  couple  of 
hands?” 

“I  don’t  believe  vou  can  get  any  help  in  town,”  volun¬ 
teered  Lee  Kear,  who  sat  on  my  left.  I.ee  is  engaged  in 
a  little  machine  shop  business  down  tbe  street.  “There 
are  a  few  men  without  jobs.”  be  continued,  “but  tbev 
get  enough  unemployment  insurance  to  make  vour  kind 
of  a  farm  job  very  unattractive.  I  tell  you  tbis  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  will  ruin  this  country.” 

At  this  point  Henry  Brown,  who  sat  on  my  right  and 
who  is  the  local  real  estate  and  insurance  broker,  joined 
the  ranks  with.  “I  tell  you.  this  country  isn’t  what  it 
used  to  be.  It’s  taxes  for  this,  and  taxes  for  that,  and  it  is 
getting  so  no  one  really  wants  to  own  any  property  the 
taxes  are  so  high,  and  you  don’t  get  much  to  show  for 
them  out  in  the  township.” 

Being  the  local  school  principal.  1  suppose  1  should 
be  an  optimist,  but  somehow  1  found  mvself  as  sick  as 
the  others  and  complained  of  the  short  sighted  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  our  voters  and  the  board  of  education,  etc.,  etc. 
And  so  tbe  luncheon  went. 

Well.  I  left  the  club  prettv  depressed.  1  drove  back  to 
tbe  fiffne  through  some  of  the  most  deliehtfiil  sprine 
weather  you  can  imagine.  The  sun  was  brilliant  and 
tbe  air  was  clear.  The  road,  a  ribbon  of  macadam, 
wound  gently  up  and  down  the  contour  of  the  hills. 
Around  nearly  every  home  I  passed  fresh  green  grass 
provided  blotches  of  color.  Trees  nodded  in  the  gentle 
breezes  and  birds  twittered  on  telephone  wires.  As  1 
crossed  the  viaduct  a  long  freight  train  crawled  slowly 
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beneath  me  and  the  whistled  warning  of  the  locomotive 
around  the  bend  came  sharply  to  my  ears  through  the 
open  car  window. 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  office  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  had  saturated  my  soul.  It  was^  perhaps  because 
of  that  that  I  found  my  mind  cleared  of  the  depression 
thoughts.  It  was  a  good  world  after  all.  This  country, 
my  country,  with  its  vast  resources  and  its  marvelous 
communication  system  was  a  pretty  nice  place  to  live  in. 
Somehow  I  had  gained  some  doubts  about  its  being  on 
the  way  to  the  dogs. 

1  decided  that  what  had  been  wrong  with  us  at 
luncheon  was  simply  mental.  We  were  thinking  in¬ 
wardly,  selfishly.  In  this  philosophic  mood  I  entered 
the  office  and  searched  out  that  old  poem  of  the  “En¬ 
chanted  Shirt.”  The  King’s  messengers  did  find  a  happy 
man  —  a  beggar  at  the  city  gates.  They  asked  him  for 
the  loan  of  his  shirt  and  he  replied,  “T  would  do  it,  God 
wot,”  and  be  roared  with  fun.  “But  I  haven’t  a  shirt  to 
my  back.” 

“And  the  King  grew  ashamed  of  his  useless  life. 

And  his  maladies  hatched  in  gloom; 

He  opened  the  windows  and  let  the  air 
Of  the  free  Heaven  into  his  room. 

And  out  he  went  in  the  world  and  toiled 
In  his  own  appointed  way; 

And  the  people  blessed  him.  and  the  land  was  glad 
And  the  King  was  well  and  gay.” 

Like  the  King.  John  and  Lee  and  Henry  and  I  have 
been  too  wrapped  up  in  ourselves,  our  perspective  bas 
narrowed,  we  are  insulated  against  the  heat  and  the  cold 
of  the  world  at  large.  What  we  need  is  to  open  the 
windows  and  let  the  air  into  our  room;  maybe  we  will 
find  that  the  world  isn’t  such  a  bad  place  after  all.  I  for 
one  hope  to  wear  an  “enchanted  shirt”  when  the  club 
meets  next  Thursday. 

Lindly  C.  Baxter 
Mine  Hill 


TP&AF  INVESTMENTS 

After  the  scandals  surrounding  the  investments  of  the 
State  Disability  Fund,  some  changes  in  tbe  whole  field 
of  State  fund  investments  are  inevitable.  Governor  , 
Driscoll  and  State  Treasurer  Margetts  naturally  want  to 
insure  against  a  recurrence  of  such  scandals. 

Teachers  just  as  naturally,  however,  reacted  strongly 
against  the  original  proposals  in  the  first  draft  of  Assem¬ 
bly  Bill  L'y.  They  opposed  the  whole  idea  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  czar,  with  power  over  some  $80,000,000  of 
teacher-money  along  with  the  State’s  share  of  the  teacher 
retirement  fund.  This  was  especially  true  since  Mr. 
Margetts  only  last  month  praised  the  investment  policies 
and  record  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
NJFA’s  prompt  and  devastating  analysis  of  A-LS  killed 
those  original  proposals,  and  resulted  in  a  series  of 
conferences  to  find  a  better  solution. 

The  State  has  a  half-interest  in  our  Fund,  and  is 
eaually  concerned  that  it  be  well-managed.  It  is  basic, 
however,  that  the  Trustees  whom  the  teachers  help  choose 
must  retain  power  and  authority  over  the  investment 
policies,  and  that  they  be  adequately  represented  on  anv 
advisory  or  consultant  committee  which  is  created  in  the 
whole  field  of  State  investment  policies. 

NIW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


...a  24  -page 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

on  kitchen  planning  and  arrangement 
to  save  work,  steps,  time  . . .  complete  with 
charts,  color  suggestions,  lighting  needs 
and  helpful  hints  on  such  important  things 
as  pan  storage  and  cleaning  aids. 
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WRITE  FOR  YOUrFREEcOPY  TODAY  TO 
KITCHEN  STORY  *  R-8308  *  Public  Service,  80  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  BEST 

IN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


to  further  your  convenience 
and  insure  your  satisfaction 
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YOUR  FREE  CATALOG  NOW  READY— 

(send  a  penny  postal  card  for  your  free  copy  of  oar 
latest  complete  catalog,  your  handy  index  to  all  tiiat  is 
newest  and  best  in  school  furniture  and  supplies. 


ting/  writing/  drawing 


"Key"  to  the  Co-ordinated  Classroom 


Teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  new  "Ten-Twenty” 
American  Universal  Desk.  They  have  been  quick  to  verify  the 
importance  of  its  exclusive  3-position  desk-top,  fore-and-aft 
seat  adjustment  which  functions  automatically,  and  other 
features  bearing  directly  on  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils. 

It  is  the  key  to  the  modern  co-ordinated  classroom,  where  seating, 
lighting,  and  decoration  are  all  co-ordinated  to  induce  correct 
posture  and  to  safeguard  eyesight. 

Make  us  your  headquarters  for  school  furniture  and  supplies, 
as  so  many  other  alert  teachers  are  doing.  Our  friendly, 
experienced  staff  and  our  large  warehouse  stocks  are  your 
assurance  that  you  will  get  exactly  what  you  want,  promptly. 


Top  level 
for  manipulative 
tasks 


Top  at 
conventional 
10*  slope 


Top  raised 
for  easy  occess 
to  book-box 


FREE!  Write  today  for  the 
new  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Case  for  the  ‘Ten- 
Twenty’,”  with  detailed 
reports  by  educators  now 
using  it! 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 
for  all  school  uses 


DuraUa,  Comfortable, 
Ouioll  American 
Folding  Chair  No. 
44  shown  has  strong 
frame  of  triangular- 
steel  tubing,  com¬ 
fortable  formed  ply¬ 
wood  seat.  No.  43 
has  formed-steel 
seat,  also  suitable 
fur  outdoor  use. 


